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PBKPAOS. 

In this Second Series of Notes I have included those 
remarks and conjectural emendations on 'Mucedorus' which 
were withheld from the First Series. My reasons for doing^ 
so were twofold. First a great number of these notes have 
not only been altered, but almost entirely remodelled, and, 
I hope, improved; scarcely one of them has been left un- 
touched, not only of those that reifer to 'Mucedorus*, but 
also of those that treat of Shakespeare and other dramatists, 
so far as these latter were previously published. Secondly 
the notes both on ^Mucedorus' and 'Fair £m' may be con- 
sidered as specimens of that critical process to which, in 
my opinion, those Elizabethan plays that were not published 
by Iheir own authors, should be subjected, before we can 
hope to arrive at anything like truly revised or correct texts. 
Th^ time of reprints j in either old or modem spelling, such 
as Mr Halliweirs edition of ^arMon oi" Mr Hazlitt's Dodsley, 
has gone by. Apart from draiiring-room editions or railway 
reading, ' which lie out of the pale of philology, we want 
photolithographic facsimfles on the one hand and revised 
texts according to the established rules of classical philology 
on the other. These revised editions are of course to be 
based on a thorough collation of the old copies which did 
not enter into the plan of the present book. It is true that 
by some over- cautious, not to say servile critics, almost all 
Elizabethan plays are considered as having come from their 
author's pen in the very same state in which they have been 
handed down to us. If this were the true state of things, 
the labour of the critic would be thrown away on th»n, as 
every attempt at revising such texts would be tantamount 
to improving, or rather deteriorating, the poet himself, in- 
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IV PREFACE. 

Stead of emending the corrapted text of his works. In my 
opinion, however, the case is different. I am persuaded that, 
if ttie ^titbor^ of 3i)ch playa as 'MiiQ^dorus', 'Fair Em', &c. 
m^^re mem in their senses, however subordiAa^ as poets, 
they couid pot possibly have been guilty of such diction 
ax^ such metre, especially when correctxiess in both respects 
lay ^ near at hand; the text of their works as tranmiitted 
to us must' necessarily be cons^lered as the produce of a 
gradual procesa of deterioration. The comedies of 'Fi^r £m' 
ai^d 'Mucedorufi' .were highly popi^ar in their 4^y and in 
consequence were frequently performed, frequently triM^crit>ed, 
and scarcely less -frequeoitly printed. These performances 
CQrtajnly never took place inrithout some deviations (gener^iUy 
m p^jus) from the author's manuscript, whilst the transcripts 
and the printing were rarely, not to say never, undertaken 
or superintcaided by ccnnpetent persons. We must not, 
^tit^efore, be surprised th9jt the tei^s, in their transit tbro^g^ 
the different stages of performing, copying, and printing, 
CQ^t;r^cted numbers of blemishes and departed nKnre an^ 
more from their original shape. Theife occur passages that 
^low us a most striking insight into the nature of this pro- 
greeisive corruption; compare, for instance, note CCLJ. In 
this respect the so-called Pseudo- Shakespearian plays some 
of wbieh have, in the eyes ,of all ccunpetent critics, reached 
a most ^pfifensive height of degeneracy, reflect on Shakespeare 
himself, yrhose drams^tic works labour under a far greater 
corruption tbi^n a few prfjudiced editors and annotators are 
williiig to allow. 

Thus, then, the critic's activity is sanctioned and, ^t 
the ^a^e time, de^ed. With even the most conservative 
critic I agree in ^ rule ths^t 'it ;is not the province of 
either editor or critic to irKyNrove an author's lines, but merely 


the critical process, m fixed bwier bel^iifeen ^e ii^ifpanT 
ff^e eoguem^tioQ of ^ teit» ao4 its ^1(^ ^fid gratuitous 
f^teratiq];^. What one critic takes to be emei^^in^ the text^ 
9^other will 4ecry a$ r^k and n^iiraxT^n^le re-yrriUpg» 
On tlbi^. t^e^, as oi[i so m^y others, t\iei:e will be 4i<3^nT 
sion \Q the q^ of tinie» and the follonRipg l!^tes wiU yie)4 
ample ma^iiial for difference of opiojon ^d will no dqnbj^ 
be objegted tQ in not a few cases \^y mor^ tiznid fr^tiqs 
th^ myselC 

pother objection whi(^, no doubt, will bft rafi^ed ag^s( 
nay bopk is, th^t in the eyes of some critics several of mj 
Notes may seem trifling, espedatly such ^ tre^t of SQ^^iofi, 
Nothing, however, thf^t peirtws ^ the elucidation of old 
authors is slight or uni^f^porljaQt; there 4s no great and n9 
little in the objects of .scholarship, or if such ^ distinction 
should nevertheless be insisted on* it may justly be ^sertecl* 
in contradistiiiKition to the spying, Mw^ ^^^ ^^^ praior^ 
that Minimi curat philohgm. Can any rea^qpable dQi?bt ^ 
enterti^i^ed th^t ^n editor or critic of Qiaucer, St^^^espeare, 
or Milt<]Qi must be ab)e to a^;coi|qt fipr the scansion of every 
U^ jl^t as well Its .«n §d{tor of yEschylus, Piqdiur, or Plaiitiis 
is helfl in duly bound to exp^in the ipe^es of these po^ts? 
So %r as these prosodical c^nquiries de8|l w:(th the Elizabethan 
Praimatisti^ tl^ey a^e so .^uch the more attractive and sigiu- 
ficmt as t^y bear ample witness tp t^e truth oif a remfirk 
m^ by Dr Abbott in the Intrpdi^qtiop to :his SM^eqpeariaia 
Grammar (p. m). *Tbe ch^raoter cff Elizabeths^ Engli^bt 
^ f|9ys, is impces9^d vf^fm i^ pironu^ipiation, as well ^ 
upon its idioms and words. As a rule thfi^ pconu^ciatiG^i 
seems to have been more rapid than xwrs. Vvdlbi^y the 
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greatefr influence of spoken as compared with vritten English^ 
sancftioned many 'conttactlons which would how be judged 
intolerable it for the first time introduced.' 

It is true that in some quarters, both German and 
English, such tiiorough- going disquisitions on topics of 
textual criticisib are held in disregard. The sciolists that 
intrude in ail branches of modem learning have also set 
their foot on the field of verbal criticism so much the rather 
as verbal criticism would seem at first sight to be an easy 
and brilliant display of the mental faculty that does noways 
stand in need of intent and methodical study. There caniiot, 
however, be a greater fallacy, and nothing is more detri- 
mental to true scholarship and learning than these inroads 
of amateurship. Verbal criticism ought to be not a whit 
less professional than grammar or the doctrine of versification, 
and the verbal critic should be trained no less regidarly 
than the granimarian, as in verbal criticism no lesis than in 
every other brainch of erudition, 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
My book is accordingly addressed to professional critics 
and philologists in particular and I dismiss these Notes with 
the well-known words of Pindar: tfxavdPta awerdiaiv. But, 
of course, even the most earnest and methodical study does 
not preclude error and I have no doubt fallen into error 
more than oace in the present book as well as in my former 
publications. I shall be content, if I shall be allowed to 
claim for my books and myself that unwearied and unbiassed 
seeking after truth which Lessing prized as the greatest 
blessing that could M to the share of man, greater than 
Truth itself; it has certainly proved a blessing to me no 
less than to him. 

Halle, July 1884. K. E. 
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AirONTMOXTS BLATS. 

CI. 

Dispatch it quickly, there's not a minute's time 

'Twixt thee and thy death. 

Prox[mus]. Ha, ha, ha! [A shne falls and kills 

jyoxmus, 

. Merl\tn\. Ay, so thou may'st die lauglMQg. 

The Birth qf Me&lin, IV, i (ed. Del. 68). 

The second line is evidently to be joined with Merlin's 
speech, the verse being continued spite of the interruption 
caused by the laughter of Proximus; see Abbott, Shake- 
spearian Grammar, s. 514. We must either run the two 
words lAee and into one another and scan : — ' 

'Twixt'thee and | thy d^ath.' I Ay, so | thou may'st | 
die laughjing, 
or thy must be exj;)unged. 

At the next page (p. 69) the following passage 'gives 
lis pause's—- ' 

'Mermn slrikes his wand. Thunder and lighining. Two 
dragons appear j a white and a red; they ^fight awhile 

and pause, • ' • > • 

Varti What means this stay? 
MerL Be not amaz'd^ my lord, for on the- victory 
Of loss or gain, as these two champions;' eAds,- 
Your fate, your life, and kingdom all depends; 
Therefore observe it well. 


2 THE BIRTH OF MERLIN. EDWARD HI. 

VorL I shall; heaven be auspicious to us.' 
Instead of sfqy qy. read play? Apart from the fact that the 
Ed. pr. (1662) reads Champions , not champions\ there is no 
doubt some corruption also in the third line, but it baffles 
my endeavours to detect and amend it. In the last line 
we must, of course, . pronounce. flw^^i'-a-^wj, if we do not 
prefer to make the line one of four feet only : — 

I shall; I heaven be | auspi|cious to | us. 
Some pages further on (p. 76) we read: — 

This brought the fiery fall of Vortiger, 

And yet not him alone: &c. 
Qy. read : his alone? By the way it may be remarked that 
in the old edition (1662) this speech of Merlin, like numerous 
others that are evidently meant to be metrical, is printed 
as prose. ' ' 


ClI. 

Unnatural besiege! — Woe me unba|)})y, 

To have escaped the danger of my foes, 

And to be ten times worse invired by friends! 

Edward III, II, i tep. Del,, 28). 

Anvired (Qq 1596 and 1599: wmerd), apt inwir'd^' as print- 
ed by Delius, seems to be a &Wa^ XeydfASvoUy ^t l^t,J, 
hav^ not b0en able to fiiid out another instance. Could it 
be taken for a shortened form of environed 9 a possibility at 
which I cannot hint without diffidence, it might throw an 
unexpected light on a line in K. Richard III (I, 4, 59): — 

Environ'd me about and howled in mine e^s, 
in so far as it would serve to reduce this Alexandrine to a 
regular blankverse : — ; . 

Envir'd | me 'bout | and howjlM in | mi^e ears. 
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BDWAIU> m. 1 

Compare Dr Abbott, Shakespearian Grammar, s. 460, p. 359 
and p. 342. In the Ff the line has been corrected by the 
omission of about 

At p. 33 seq. I must revert once more to the per- 
plexing passage: — 

The sin is more, to hack and heW poor men, 

Than to embrace, in an unlawful bed. 

The register of all- rarieties 

Since leathern Adam 'till this youhgest hour. 
Instead of r^tiks Delhis reads varieties^ Moltke fait ruriHes. 
— Ever since I proposed, in the Jahrbuch der Deut^cbei^ 
Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XIII, 78, to read heathen Addm} 
Mr F. J. Fumivall has lost no opportunity of falling foul cA 
this conjecture and holding it up^ v^ith manifest zest, to 
ridicule and contempt j although he miglit have known that 
it had been withdrawn at p. 327 of the very same volume 
in which it was published. He not only upholds the original 
text, but in the Transactions of the New Shakspere Society, 
Dec. 9, 1 88 1, p. 10*, even praises as 'admirable' the exprfes^j 
sion ieaihern Adam^ which he takes to mean 'Adam c)ad in 
skins, or his own skin, or leather'. This interpretation ttafer 
partly been repeated ^in The Apacjeany for July Z2^ 1882, 
p. 60, where Mr Furj;Mvall maintainfi the expression to be 
equivalent to 'A^am clad in skins'. He se^ms to hav^ given 
up the grotesque notion that the . .adjective leathern might 
refer to Adam's own skin and might iflie^n *A(lam clad in 
his own. skin or leather ! ' The akin of ^ pan n^y certainly 
be designated as leather, either by way of joke, or in good 
earnest; see Halliwell, Dictionary, s. Lether (3). But this 
is vastly different from calling a naked man a leathern man. 
The explanation *clad in skins' might indeed be supported 
by a reference to Genesis, III, 21: 'Unto Adam aldo and 
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4 EDWARD in. 

to his wife did. the Lord God make coats of skins and 
clc^hed them.' But who ever beard of people clad in skins, 
such as the ancient Britons or Germany » being called 
leathern? The true meaning of the word lies in a very 
different direction and has been pointed out to me by my 
late lamented friend £d. MilUer, the learned author of the 
'Etymologisches Worterbuch dei: englischen Sprache'. To all 
appearance leathern <, in the passage under discussion, is a 
corrupted forto of O. E. leper^ Itper^ le^rand « ^nequam, 
maius\^viX^, hateful'. See StratmanjQ, Dictionary, s. Xiv/^, 
and Halliwell, Dictionary, s. Lether {2). Adam is called 
leaihernt 1. e. leper f nequam or hateful, because through ys 
fall paradise was lost, to mankind. . If this be the correct 
explanation, as I have little doubt, it js, it would seem pre- 
ferable ,to deviate as little as possible from the spelling of 
the old editions (1596 and 1599), both of which .read 
Letberm Adcm^ and to print lethern. I am indeed ignorant 
by whom the misleading spelling leathern was introduced 
into, the text. 

; I There is still another passage (p. 75) calling for emen- 
d^fiion, viji.: — 

Upon my soul, had Edward prince of Wales 
Engag'd his word, writ down his noble hand, 
For all your knights to pass his father's land. 
The royal king, to grace his warlike son, 
Would not alone safe -conduct give to them, 
Btit Svith all bounty feasted them and theirs. 

The last two lines are no doubt contrary to the rules of 
grammar. It would, however, justly be thought an over -bold 

alteration to write : -r- . 

. . i . . . 

, Had not alone safe -conduct given to. them, 


LOGRINIE. THE MERRY DEVIL. 


5 


especially as a far easier, nay almost imperceptible emen- 
dation seems to lie at hand, viz.: — 

But with all bounty V feasted them and theirs, 

i. e., of course, bounty had, (See Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XIII, %2)» 


cm. 


Q)me, with your razors rip my bowels up. 

With your sharp fire -forks crack my starved bones: 

Use me as you will, so Humber may not live. 

LocRiNE IN Malone's Suppl. II, 246. — Hazlitt, Suppl. 
Works, 93. — Doubtful Plays (Tauchnitz), 179. 

In order to regulate the metre I formerly proposed to read 
Use me at willy &c., but must now withdraw this suggestion 
as needless. Scan : — 

Use me' is | you will, | so Humjber may | not live. 

Me and as are to be run into one another. (Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XIIl, 76). 


CIV. 

Ray\mond], O, thou base world! how leprous is 

that soul. 

That is once lim'd in that polluted mud! 

O Sir Arthur! you have startled his free active spirit 

With a too sharp spur for his mind to bear. 

The Merry Devil of Edmonton (Dodsley, ed. Haz- 
litt, X, 230). 


« THE MERRY DEVIL OF EDMQNTON. 

The old copies (i6i 7, 1626, 1631, and 1655) that pclkUed mud; 
Dodsley (1744) thy polluted mud, — The second O spoils 
the metre and is plainly owing to a dittography; read: — 
Sir Arthur! you've startled his free active spirit. 
Several passages in this play are either wrongly printed 
as prose or wrongly arranged. Such, e. g., is the following 
speech by Jerningham at p. 244: 'Blood! if all Hertfordshire 
were at our heels, we'll carry her away in spite of them', 
which clearly consists of two regular blankverses, divided 
after heels. By the way it may be remarked that Blood is 
the reading of the later Qq, whereas the copy of 1 6 1 7 cor- 
rectly reads 'S blood {Z* blood). A wrongly arranged passage 
occurs at p. 246: — 

V. Clare. We shall anon; nouns! hark! 
What means this noise? 

fer. Stay, I hear horsemen. 

V. Clare. I hear footmen too. 
Arrange, of course: — 

F. Clare. We shall anon; nouns! hark! What means 

this noise? 

jer. Stay, I hear horsemen. 

V. Clare. I hear footmen too. 

Nouns y by the way, is the reading of the later Qq; Qu. 161 7, 
zounds. Another speech, wrongly printed as prose, is met 
with at p. 256. Here Mr Hazlitt's text is so much the 
more provoking as in all the four Qq which I have been 
able to collate, the passage is divided quite correctly into 
two lines : — 

Hit{d€rsham\. Sir Arthur, by my order and my faith, 
I know not what you mean. 
This is marring the text wantonly. 


SOLTMAN AND PERSEDA. 


CV. 


The desert plains of Afric have I stain'd 

With blood of Moors, and there in three set battles fought, 

Mafch'd conqueror through Asia, 

Along the coasts held by the Portuguese; 

Ev'n to the verge of gold, aboarding Spain, 

Hath Brusor led a valiant troop of Turks, 

And made some Christians kneel to Mahomet. 

SOLIMAN AND PSRSEDA (DODSLEY, ED. HAZLITT, V, 265). 

And there y in the second line, seems to have slipped out of 
its place and to have contracted a slight corruption during 
this transposition. Qy. read: — 

With, blood of Moors, in three set battles fought. 
And then march'd conqueror through Asia, &c.? 

Or would it be thoug^it preferable to write: — 

With blood of Moors, and there in three set battles 
Fought and march'd conqueror through Asia? 

But even this alteration, though nearer to the old text, would 

I think, hardly be acceptable without the change of there 

to' then. 

At p. 280 we read: — 

O, touch not the cheek of my palfrey. 
Lest he dismount me while my wounds are green: 
Page, run, bid the surgeon bring his incision: 
Yet, stay, Til ride along with thee myself 

The first and third lines are thus to be scanned: — 
O, I touch not I the che-jek of | my paljfrey, 
Page, I run, bid | the sur|geon bring's | incijsion. 

Qy. infusion instead of incision? 


8 PAIR EM. 

CVI. 

Nor bear I this an argument of love. , 

Fair Em, Delius, 5.. — Warnke and Piuescholdt, 5. 
Simpson, The §chool of Shakspere,. 11,409. 

Qy.: m argument? i. e. in token, Compare i, K. Henry IV, 

n, 5» 45: — 

This day, in argument upon a case, 
lb. V, I, 46: — 

In argument and proof of which contract. 


' CVII. 

Why should not I content me with this state. 

As good Sir Edmund Troflferd did the flaile? 

F. E., Del., 4. — W. and Pr., 6.'-^ Simp., II, 411. 

Read either: Trofferd did wVtK flail or Tr offer d with ike flail 
Instead of Trofferd^ exhibited by both quartos^ Delias reads 
Trostard; perhaps, however, neither the one, nor the other is 
what the author wrote. The knight alluded to is no doubt 
meant to be the same personage as Sir Thomas Treford 
who occurs in A. V, sc. i, 1. 263, although Sir Thomas 
Treford is there designated as a shepherd. Delius, in this 
latter passage, reads Sir Edmund Treford, Simpson, Sir Ed- 
mond Treford. 

CVIU. 

And thou, sweet Em, must stoop to high estate 

To join with mine, &c. 

F. E., Del., 4. — W. and Pr., 6. — Simp., II, 411. 

This is the reading of the old copies. Delius reads: stoop 
thy high estate, whereas Simpson suggests that to high may 


FAIR £M. 9 

be a misprint for to like; this, however, as Mes^a Wamke 
and Proeecholdt justly remark, 'wouid little agree with the 
Slewing io toyne with mme\ The author most probabfy 
wrote 6r meant to write sioop too high tsiaky the SpeHinig io 
instead of too being of great frequency in' the old copied; 
compare, e. g., A., I, sc. 4, 1. 40: — 

What I comes he to, to intercept my loue? 
Thp. a^n^e is: Sweet Em, thou must stoop (thy) high estate 
likewise, in order that thy estate may join or agree with 
mic^e. It might be objected, that, if this was the author's 
meaning, he would have placed too in the accented part of 
the foot; however we frequently find that a word which 
bears the emphasis, i. e. *the stress laid upon a word in 
pronouncing a sentence', does not always bear the rhyth- 
mical accent (the ictus) or stand in the arsis. See, e. g., 
lower down (I, 3, 50): — 

4 sweet l/ace, an | exceed |ing dainjtie hand; 
Marlowe, Edward II, I, 4, 128: — 

might I I keep | thee here | as I | do this. 

The antithesis between face and hand in the former and 
between thee and this in the latter line, seems to require 
that face and thee should have been placed in the arsis. 
Compare also Marlowe, Edward II, II, i, 34: — 

A vel|vet cap'd | cloaks fac'd | before | with serge; 
Romeo and Juliet, I, i, 234 seq.: — 

Examine other beauties. 

Rom. 'Tis the way 

To call I hers ex|quisite, | in quest | ion more, 
lb. I, 2, 31; — 

And like | her most | whose merjit most ( shall be. 
lb. Ill, I, 185: — 

1 beg I for just I ice which | thou^ prince, | must give. 
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We should have expected the words choky hersy her and ih4m 
to stand in the accented part of the rhythm. Still more to 
the point is the position of too in the following lines tak^i 
from B. Jonson's Catiline (I quote fix)m MoKon's edition of 
The Works of B. Jonson, in i vol., London, 1853): — 

And they | too no | mean aids. | Made from | their hope 

• (p. 287b) 

Shun they | to treat |'with me \ too? No, | good la|dy 

(p. 297a) 
In being | secure : | I have | of late | too plied | him 

(p. 299a) 
A trick I on me | too! It | is some | men's maljice 

(p. 302 a) 
Hath sent | too to | his serjvants, who | are manjy 

(p. 302 b) 
And send | them hence | with arms | too^ that | your 

mer|cy (p. 303 b) 

On the transitive use of the verb to stoop see Al. Schmidt, 
Shakespeare -Lexicon, s. Stoop, 


CIX. 

You will have the cramp in your finger at least ten weeks 

after. 

F. E., Del., 7. — W. and Pr., 9. — Simp., n, 414. 

Chetwood: fingers. This is one of those few of Chetwood's 
alterations that deserve the notice of the critics. 
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ex. 

That graceth him with name of Conqueror. 

F. E., Dkl., 7. — W. AWD Pr., 9, — Simp., II, 415. 

I take this to be a case of absorption and feel sure that we 
should write wiM or wi*th\ 


CXI. 

Swart and ill -favoured, a collier's sanguine skin. 
I never saw a harder favoured slut. 

F. E., Del., 8. — W. and Pr., id. — Simp., II^ 416. 

Compare Damon and Pithias (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, IV, 80): — 
By'r Lady, you are of good complexion, 
A right Croyden sangtiine, beshrew me. 
On these lines Dodsley has the following foot-note (by Reed): 
*From the manner in which this expression [viz. sanguine] is 
used by Sir John Harington, in "The Anatomie of the Me- 
tamorphosis of Ajax", 1596, sig. L, 7, it seems as though 
it was intended for a sallow hue. "Both of a complexion 
inclining to the oriental colour of a Croyden sanguined ' — 
Croydon, it will be remembered, was famous for its colliers, 
and as a sanguine skin or complexion is particularly ascribed 
to the men of Croydon it may probably mean rather a 
swarthy than a sallow hue which seems to be corroborated 
by the passage under discussion. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 
ni, 8, 6, however, speaks of *a lively sanguine' as almost 
identical with 'perfect vermily': — 

The same she tempred with fine Mercury 
And virgin wex that never yet was seald. 
And, mingled them with perfect vermily; 
That like a lively sanguine it seemd to the eye. 
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Compare Marston, The Fawn (The Works of John Marston, 
ed. J. O. HaUywell,t II, 28) : *Ifer[ailes]. Fore Heaven ! you are 
blest with three rare graces — fine linnen, cleane linings, 
a sanguine complexioiiy and I am sure, an excellent wit, 
for you are a gentleman borne.' Mr Halliwell (p. 296) takes 
the opportunity of quoting the following passage firom the 
Book of Knowledge, ed. 1649, p. 35: *A sanguine man is 
large, loving, glad of cheer, laughing, and ruddy of colour, 
stedfast, fleshly, right hardy, mannerly, gentle, and well 
nourished.' 


cxn. 

I'll gage my gauntlet gainst the envious man 

That dares avow there liveth her compare. 

F. E., Del., 9. — W. and Px., ii. — Simp., II, 417. 

So far as I know compare is used without exception as an 
abstract noun and is equivalent to comparison, in which sense 
it occurs in our very play, II, i, 154. 


cxm. 

These jars becomes not our familiarity. 

F. E., Del., id. — W. and Pr., 12. — Simp, n, 418. 

Not an Alexandrine, but a regular blankverse; pronounce 
familiarUy as a word of four syllables. Compare K. Lear, 
I, 2, 4: — 

The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 
where, according to S. Walker, Versification, p. 201, Shake- 
speare no doubt pronounced ciirwusUy, 
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CXIV. 

M. Bad world! where riches is esteemed above them both, 

In whose base, eyes nought else is bountiful!- 

F. E., Del., io. — W. and Pr., 13. — Simp., n, 419. 

The best means to dispose of the excrescence of the first 
line seems to be to place 'Bad world extra versum as an 
interjectiona! line; compare note XVI /p. 9. In the Second 
line the adjective beautiful would seem to be imperatively 
demanded by the context instelad of bountiful which is com- 
pletely out Of place here. 


CXV. 

I' fiaith, I aim at the fairest; &c. 

F. E., Del., 14. — W, and Pr., 16. — Simp., II, 422 seq. 

The arrangement of these capping verses in 'Messrs Warnke 
and Proescholdt's edition was proposed by me 'in' the Jahr- 
buch der. D^tschen Shakespeare -Gesellschafb, XV, 345. 


CXVI. 

Trot[ter], Yes, woos, but you did. 

F. E., Del., 14. — W. and Pr., 17. — Simp., II, 423. 

Woos which has been omitted by Delius without a remark, 
is a corruption of wis (iwiSf ywis) = certain, sure. Jonson, 
Every Man in his Humour, I, i.: Siep\hen\\ No, wusse; but I'll 
practise against next year, uncle, lb. IV, 2: Downl^righi]-. 
Come, you might practise your ruf&an tricks somewhere else, 
and not here, I wuss. Id,, A Tale of a Tub, I, 2: — 

Clay. No, wusse. Che lighted I but now in the yard. 
Puppy has scarce unswaddled my legs yet. 
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See also Mr Henry B. Wheatl^y's notes on the two passages 
in Every: Man in his Humour (B. Jonson's Every Man in his 
Humour, ed* H. B. Wheatley, 1877) p. 126 and p. 186. 


of that. 


cxvn. 

But time and fortune hath bereaved me 

F. E.^ Del., 15. — W. and Pr., 17. — Simp., U, 424. 

A pseudo- Alexandrine. Read and scan either: — 

But time | and for|tune's b'rea|v^d me | of that, 
or: — 

But time | and for [tune hath b'rea|v^d me | of that. 

Compare notes CCLXIV and CXX. 


cxvm. 

For which I am rewarded most unthank&Uy. 

F.^E.,.Del., i6. — W. AND Pr., 19. — ^ Simp., n, 425. 

I am now persuaded that the scansion of this Ime proposed 
by me in the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesell- 
^ schaft, XV, 345, and adopted by Messrs Wamke and Proe- 
scholdt, is hardly right. It seems much more natural to take 
unthankfully for a trisyllabic feminine ending and to scan 
the verse thus: — 

For which | I am | reward |ed most | untbankj fully. 


CXIX. 
And so away? What, in displeasure gone, 
Ahd left me such a bitter sweet to gnaw upon? 
Ah, Manvile,' little \^ottest thou 
How near this parting goeth to my heart. 

F. E., Del., 16. -i '^, and Pr., 19. — Sncp., n, 425. 
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Chetwood dupMcaXes Maftvil^ (in 1. 113) in order 'to restore 
the legitimate number of feet\ and Sixapson proposes to read 
/o gnaw <m (in i. 1 1 2). Both are manifestly, wrong. Arrange 
of coQise : — 

And left me such a. bitter sweet to gnaw 
Upon? Ah, Manvile, little wottest thou &c. 

Compare for similar enjamhemmis Guest / History of English 
Rhythms (ist Ed.), I, 15*9 seq. To think that 11. 1 1 1 and 112 
are meant for a couplet, would be a mistake. It is true 
that the following verses (114 — 115, 116 — 117, 120 — 121) 
are rhymed, but they read rather as casual rhymes than as 
couplets written on purpose; moreover these casual couplets 
are interrupted by the unrhymed lines 118 — 119, which con- 
tain no sign of corruption and offer no handle for the cor- 
recting activity of the critic. 


cxx. 

Nor shall unkindtiess cause me from him to start. 
F. E., Del., 17. — W. and Pr., 19. — Snip., n, 426. 

To need not be expunged as has been done by Messrs 
Wamke and Prcescholdt in accordance with a suggestion 
made by Simpson ad loc» The line has an extra syllable 
before the pause, however slight the latter may be: — 

Nor shall | unkind jness cause me | from him | to start. 
Compare A. 11, sc. 3, 1. 5 (see note CXXIII): — 

And makes | him conceive | and con [star his | intent, 
and A. Ill, sc. i, 1. 107: — 

Or court | my mis | tress with fab|uIous | discour.sesi 
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CXXI. 

You keep a pirattling' with your lips, 

But never a word you speak that I can hear. • 

F. E., Del., 17. — W. and Pr., 20. — Simp., H, 427. 

The first verse may easily be oompl^ted by the addition of 

I see at the end bf the line: — . • ' 

You keep. a prattling with your lips, I see. 
But neveir a word you speak that I can hear. 


r ' ) . : . . . . . . ' 

cxxn. 

This may be but degeit, 

A matter feigned only to delude thee. 

And, not unlike, perhaps by Valingford. 

He loves fair Em as well as I — 

F. E., Del., 18. — W. and Pr., 21. — Simp., II, 428. 

I strongly suspect that a line has dropped out after Valtng^ 
fordj which may have been to the following eflfect: — 
Is she incUed to this artful fra^ft. 




cxxiir.- - ' - ' ' 

Em, Jealousy, that sharps the lover's sight, 

And makes him conceive and corister his Intent. 
! I'': E., Del., 21. — W. AND PR., 25: — Simp., H, 431. 

Simpson proposes to read: Ahy Jealousy ^ but I have little 
doubt that Jealousy should be pronounced as a word of four 
syllables: Je^a^lous^y, The same dissolution occurs in crea^ 
turcy treasure and similar words; see S. Walker, Versification, 
p. I36seqq. Crit. Exam. II, iQseqq. Abbott, s. 484, p.. 378; 
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infra note XXV*, and Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, Yf 22^ where 
treasure is twice to be pronounced as a trisyllable (Those 
bloody wars have spent my tre-a-sure; And with my tre-a- 
sure my people's blood). In the second line hm is to be 
elided and read as an enclitic : makes'mf if it should not be 
thought preferable to consider it as an extra syllable before 
the pause and to scan the line: — 

And makes | him conceive | and con|ster his | intent 
See anU, note CXX. 

CXXIV. 

Here cometh Valingford; 

Shift him off now, as thou hast done the other. 

F. E., Del., 22. — W. and Pr., 25. — Simp., II, 431. 

Qy.: Now shift km off, &c.? I do not think, that the author 
meant to point out metrically an antithesis between him^ i. e. 
Valingford, and the other ^ i. e. Mountney. Such an anti- 
thesis, in the mouth of 'Fair Em', would be too formal and 
affected. 

CXXV. 

Mar. My lord, you know you need not to entreat, 
But may conmiand Mariana to her power, 
Be't no impeachment to my honest fame. 

Luh. Free are my thoughts from such base villainy 

As may in question. Lady, call your name. 

F. E., Del., 24. — W. and Pr., 28. — Snfp., n, 433 skq. 

Qy. either: honest name or: call your fame? The same word should 
surely be repeated. Compare A. Ill, sc. 2, 1. 141 seq.: — 
I hold that man most shameless in his sin 
That seeks to wrong an honest lady's name. 
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CXXVI. 

It would redound greatly to my prejudice. 

F. E., Dkl., 24. — W. AND PR., 28. — Simp., n, 434. 

• 

The emendation *Twauldf proposed by Simpson, is not suf- 
ficient to restore the metre of this line. Nor can I agree 
with Messrs Wamke and Prcescholdt who are of opinion 
that we should pronounce redinmd as a monosyllable , if we 
do not choose to follow Simpson. Most probably we have 
to deal with a syllable pause line, although the pause is 
ever so slight: — 

It would I redound | o greatjly to | my pre|judice. 

Prejudice in this case to be pronounced as a trisyllabic 
feminine ending. Should this scansion find no acceptance 
we seem to be driven to the remedy of transposing the 
words : — 

'T would greatly to my prejudice redound. 


cxxvn. 

Lub, No, Mariana, that's not it. His love to Blanch. 
F. E., Del., 24. — W. and Pr., 29. — Snip., n, 434. 

In the opinion of Messrs Wamke and Prcescholdt Mariana^ 
in this line, is to be pronounced as a dissyllable (Marian) 
and the line thus to be scanned : — 

No, Ma{rian[a], that's | not it | His love | to Blanch. 

For this dissyllabic pronunciation of the name they refer ^e 
reader to 1. 72 of the same scene where, they say, it occurs 
again : — 

' Thy Ma{rian[a] can't | choose but | remem|ber thee. 
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Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt, to add this by the way, 
print can't without giving their source for this lection, whereas 
Qu. 1 63 1 reads cannot I do not think, however, that the 
line quoted by them is sufficient to establish the assumed 
dissyllabic pronunciation of Maruma; there is not a single 
reliable instance of it in the whole comedy of 'Fair Em*. 
For my own part, 1 have little doubt that the words Afe, 
Mariana should be transposed. This being granted, it will 
become evident that both lines have an extra- syllable before 
the pause, however slight the latter may be in 1. 72. Cannot^ 
in this case, is indeed to be contracted. Scan therefore: — 

Mariajna, no, | that's not | it. His love | to Blanch, 
and: — 

Thy Ma|ria{na can't choose | but r'memjber thee. 
It cannot be denied, however, that the omission of 7%>^, pro- 
posed by me at p. 127, would greatly improve the line, no 
matter whether we should scan: — 

Mariajna can't | choose but | remem|ber thee, 
or: — 

Mariajna can j not choose | but r'memjber thee, 
or (with an extra -syllable before the pause): — 

Mariajna can | not choose but | rememjber thee. 
According to the Qu. 1631 the line is one of six feet, but 
no Alexandrine:—' 

Thy Majriajna canjnot chopse | but r'memjber thee. 
An Alexandrine, inharmonious though it be, might easily 
be produced by the contraction of cannot: — 

Thy Majriajna can't | choose but | rememjber thee. 
Delius and Simpson have reproduced the old text without 
dther remark or alteration. 
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cxxvm. 

For princely William, by whom Ibou shalt possess. 
F. E., Del., 25. — W. and Pr., 29, — Sncp, II, 435. 
Simpson proposes to print h'whom and Messrs Wamke and 
Proescholdt say that 4^ is to be slurred, la my opinion 
the line has ai 
be scanned: — 

For prin| 


Or court 

F. E., 

Simpson ad lot. 

Or with ( 
which would bt 
the homely lan{ 

Or court 
Both these corr 
reel, the line 
although this pi 

Or court 
See ante note C 
Gesellschaft, X^ 


To get n 

F. E., 
My suggestion 
Gesellschaft, X^ 
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of Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt, yet seems needless, since 
prtsomr may be pronomiced as a trisyllabic feminine ending 
before the pause. — Two lines infra (III, i, 126) it may 
be qnestioned whether instead of Jf case we should not read 
In case. Compare, however, A. V, sc. i, 1. 205 seq.: — 
I do forgive thee, with my heart. 
And will forget thee too, if case 1 can. 


CXXXI. 

Why, Valingford, was it not enough for thee. 

F. E., Del., 29. — W. and Pr., 34. — Simp., n, 440. 

Qq: was it. Delius, Simpson, and Messrs Wamke and 
Proescholdt: wasU. Although it must be confessed that this 
correction is by no means a bold one, yet it may be a 
matter of doubt whether it be required or no. Valing/ord 
may be pronounced as a dissyllable as in the first line of 
this scene and the verse may be scanned : — ' 

Why, Valing|ford, was | it not | enough | for thee. 
Compare note XX. 


cxxxn. 

Mount. Thou know'st too well she hath: 

Wherein thou couldst not do me greater injury. 

F. E., Del., 29. r- W. and Pr., 34. — Smp., n, 440. 

This is the division of the lines in the Qq, whereas the 
three modem editions have added Whtrem to the first line, 
clearly with a view to cut down the second line to the com- 
pass of a blank verse. But even according to .the arrange- 
ment of the Qq the second line is by no means a verse 
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of six feet, as mjury is clearly to be pronounced as a tri^ 
syHiabic feminine ending, so that there is no occasion what* 
ever for an alteration. 


cxxxm. 

For when I offered many gifts of gold. 
And jewels to entreat for love, 
She hath refused them with a coy disdain, 
Alleging that she could not see the sun. 

F. E., Del., 29. — W. AN1> Pr., 34 scq. — Simp., II, 440. 

In A. II, sc; 3» 1. 41 seqq. Em does not allude to the sun, 
but says:— T 

„. What pleasure can I have 

In jewels, treasure, or any worldly thing 
' That want my sight that should discern thereof? 
It jpay, therefore, be suspected that the poet instead. of th^ 
jiun^ wrote the same which m the ductus liter arum would come 
very near the spelling of thp old copies {sunne). The only 
objection to which this conjecture seems to be open, is that 
the next line begins with the very same wc^ds: — 

The same conjectured I to be thy drift, 
although it seems difficult to say whether this circumstance 
does not speak rather in favour of my suggestion than 
otherwise. 


gxxxiv. 

VcU. In my conjecture merely counterfeit: 
Therefore let us join hands in friendship once agaiii, 
Since that the jar grew only by conjecture. 

Mmn. With all my heart: yet let us try the truth 

thereof. 
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Vol. With right good MdH We will straight unto her father, 

And there to learn whether it be so or no* 

F. E., Dex., 30. — W. AND Pa., 35. — Simp., II, 441. 

In the second line Messrs Hazlitt and Simpson lead le/*s join. 
There is little difficulty in reducing this line to a blaak 
verse; read, either: — 

Therefore in friendship let's join hands again; 
or: — 

Therefore join hands in friendship once again; 
or, as proposed by Messrs Wamke and Prosscbolclt ad loc, : — 

Therefore in friendship let's join hands again. 
Nevertheless the reading of the Qq may indeed have pro- 
ceeded from the author's pen who would seem , to have ad^ 
mitted a few regular Alexandrines; compare I, 4, 63 (where, 
however, My lord might easily be expunged); JI^ i, 70 {Ah, 
j£k, might be printed as an interjectional line); II, i, ip^; 
II, I, 165; V, I, 86 (compare, however, note . CXLJX),; 
V, I, 143; V, I, 215 (although utterly had better bf taken 
for a trisyllabic feminine ending before the pause). ; Perhaps 
also Mounchens^'s reply to Valingford's proposal should be 
added to the number of these Alexandrines: — 

. With- all my heart: yet let us try the truth thereo£ 
Instead of We will in the fifth line, which is the uniform 
reading of the old copies, Delius and Messrs Wamke and 
Proescholdt justly write We*n, In the last line there is cer- 
tainly some corruption as it violates all grammar. Perhaps 
we should write either: — 

To learn there Aether it be so or no, 
or: — 

And there we'll learn whether it be so or no. ' ' ' 
(Jahrb. der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschait, XV, 346 seq.) 
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CXXXV. 

And get we once to seas, I force not then 

We quickly shall attain the English shore. 

F. E., Del., 30. — W. AND Pe., 35. — Simp., II, 441, 

Qy. read, sea for seas? 


CXXXVI. 

Since first he came with thee iiito the court. 

F. E., Del., 33. — W. and Fe., 40. — Sncp., II, 445. 

Simpson: in to the court; compare, however, V, i, 104: — 

When first I came into your highness' court. 
The use of the prepositfon into is generally restricted to 
those cases in which court stands for a court of justice, 
whereas courJ in the sense of the residence and surroundings 
of a prince is generally preceded by to or unto; see, e. g., 

I, I, 78: — 

Will go with thee unto the Danish Court 
In the line in Titus Andronicus, IV, 3, 61; — 

Kinslnen, shoot all your shafts into the court, 
the word court has a different meaning and the construction 
does not therefore contradict the rule. (Jahrbuch der Deut- 
schen Shakespeare -Gesellschafl, XV, 349). 


CXXXVU. 

To steal away fair Mariana, my prisoner. 

F. E., Del., 34. — W. AND Pe., 40. — Simp., II, 445. 

Chetwood's alteration : fair Mariofh ^y captioey shows' him to 
have been ignorant of the licences of the Elizabethan blank 
verse. The line is quite right as it stands, Mariana having 
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an extra syllable before the pause and prisoner being a tri- 
syllabic feminine ending: — 

To steal | away | fair M2tjria|nat my prisjoner. 


cxxxvm. 

Or I shall fetch her unto Windsor's cost. 

Yea, and William's too, if he deny her me. 

\Exit Sweno. 
F. E., Del., 35. •— W, and Pr,, 41. — Simp., II, 447. 

The last line may either be taken for an Alexandrine, or 
for a blank verse; in the former case Vea is to be read as 
a monosyllabic foot, in the latter VeCy and must be joined 
to one syllable, which, on > account of the pause, seems 
unusual and harsh. The stage -direction has been altered 
by Delius to Exeuni ally and this alteration has been adopted 
by Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt. An attentive perusal 

» 

of the scene, however, will convince the reader that Sweno, 
after employing his attendants to take both Lubeck and 
Mariana to prison, has remained alone on the stage and 
that consequently the stage -direction of the Qq is quite 
correct and requires no alteration whatever. 


CXXXIX. 

Only revengement of a private grudge, 

By Lord Dirot lately proffered me. 

F. E., Del., 36. — W. and Pr., 43, — Simp., II, 448. 

Which is the right scansion of the second line? Are we to 
pronounce lately as a trisyllable (Abbott, s. 477): — 
By Lord | Dirot | lAtefly prof|fer'd me? 
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Or have we to deal with a syllable pause line: — 
By Lord | Dirot | o latejly pr(rf|fer*d me? 

Or has the original position <^ the words been perverted 

and did the poet write: — . 

Proffer'd | me latejly by | the Lord | Dirot? 

Thus a dilemma not only with two, but with three horns, 

if 1 n^ay say so, presents itself to- the reader, to. whose 

judgment the deeision must be left 


CXL. 

Our subjects, erst levied in civil broils, 
Muster forthwith, for to defend the- realm. 

F. E., Del., 40. — W. and Pr., 46. — Simp., H, 452. 

The trochee levied^ in the first line, hot being preceded by 
a pause, seems hardly admissible, and it may, therefore, be 
surmised that the poet wrote : — 

Our subjects, levied erst in civil broils, &c. 


CXLL 

Mil\ler\ Alas, sir, blame her not; you see she hath good 
cause, being so handled by this gentleman: &c. 

F. E., Del., 43. — "W. and Ph., 49. — Simp., H, 455. 

These words produce the impression on the reader's mind 
that .an adverb is wanted before handled; say, for instance, 
so cruelly handled. , 
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CXLU. 
Sweno. RosUio, is this the place whereas the Duke 
^ottld meet me? [William 

JRos. It is» and like your grace. 

F, E., Del., 43. — W. andt Piu, $0, — Simp., II, 455, 

This is the reading of the Quairtoa, whereas Deliasi Simpson 
and Messffd Warnke and Proescholdt have adopted the fol* 
lowing arrangement: — 

Sweno. Rosilio, is this the place whereas 
The Duke William should meet me? 

Ros. It is, and like your grace. 

This, I apprehend, is feuther from the mark than the old 
text,' corrupted though it be. In my opinion the author 
wrote : — 

Sweno, Rosilio, ' 

Is this the place whereas Duke William 
Should meet me? 

Ros. It is, and like your grace. 

This arrangement agrees with the old copies in so £ar as it 
dii^ides the lines' after William , which word, occurring^ as it 
does at the end Of the- line, is plainly to be pronounced as 
a trisyllable. In the same way Grumio in The Taming of the 
Shrew is generally used as a trisyllable at the end of the 
line, hot only exceptionally occurs as such in its foody. — 
Need it be added that in the last line the pause 'takes the 
time of a defective syllable'? Compare note CCLXXVUI. 


CXLm. 

Sweno. Rosilio, stay with me; the rest be gone. 

[j^Xfunl. 
F. K, Dbl., 43. -". W, AND Pk., 50. — SiMF., n, 456. 
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Both here and nine lines imfrA the Qq ha 
and misleading gtage- direction Exttuit whicl 
by Messrs Wamke and Prcescbotdt as we 
Delias has added AitendoHis in the second 
in the first passage be has omitted the sti 
getber. It admits of no doubt that in hot] 
direction Exeunt can have no other mea 
AltatdaUs and that consequently in both 
word should be received into the teit. 


CXLIV. 
Sweno. William, 
For other name and title give I noi 
To him, who, were he worthy of tb 
That fortune and his predecessors 1( 
I onght by right and human cpurtea 
To grace his style the Duke of Saxc 
F. E., Del., 44. — W, and.Pr., 51 

William , which both in the Qq and in D»di 
editions, is joined to Uie following line 
placed extra wrsum by. Messrs WMnke 
The same correction has been made with 
in A. V, Se. 1, 1. 97. — "Hie last line hai 
corrected by Simpson: — 

To style his grace the Duke of Sax 
and Messrs Wamke and Proescboldt oug 
their reasons why, instead of adopting this 
have retained the manifestly corrupt rei 
For human courtesy 1 formerly felt tem| 
commm covrttiy. Compare W. Irving's Tali 
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(London, 1^7^) p* 182: I could not do less in common 
hospitality. Cotter Morison, Macaulay (London, 1882) p. 23: 
We are bound in common equity to remember this fact. 
C. M. Ingleby, A Complete View of the Shakspere Contro- 
versy &c. (London, 1861) p. 41: No man of honourable 
feeling, or indeed of common humanity, &c. However, the 
old text is right; compare A Midsummer - Night's Dream, 
n, 2, 57 (in human modesty); The Merchant of Venice, 
rV, I, 25 and Troilus and Cressida, IV, i, 20 (human 
gentleness). (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare - Gesell- 
schaft, XV, 348). 

CXLV. 

VFm. Herein, Sweno, dost thou abase thy state, 
To break the peace which by our ancestors 
Hath heretofore been honourably kept. 

Sweno, And should that peace for ever have been kept. 

Had not thyself been author of the breach. 

F. E., Del., 45. — W. and Pr., 51. — Stmp., n, 457. 

Instead of abase thy state Delius reads abuse thy state. — 
There can be little doubt that the first line of the King of 
Denmark's speech wants correction; read: — 

And that peace should for ever have been kept. 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, XV, 348). 


CXLVI. 

Sweno, Thou didst confess thou hadst a Lady hence. 
F. E., Del., 45. — W. and Pr., 52. — Simp., II, 457, 

Sweno speaks as if he was still at home in Denmark, 
although the scene is now in England where he has landed 
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with his troops. Is this an oversight of the author, or has 
the word hence crept in by way of corruption, or how is it 
to be explained? Should we read, perhaps, ihenee instead 
of hence? 


CXLVn. 

Yet, Demarch, go and ietch her straight. 

F. E., Del., 46. — W. amd Pa., 52. — Sncp., n, 458. 

The only means of scanning this perplexing line is to take 
Fei for a monosyllabic foot and to suppose a pause to &!1 
after go which takes 'the time of a defective syllable': — 

Yet, I Demarch, | go — | and fetch | her straight 
It seems, however, far more natural and easy to reduce, by 
a slight transposition, the verse to a regular line of four 
feet: — 

Yet go, I Demarch, | and fetch | her straight. 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XV, 348). 


cxLvm. 

Enter Rosilw with the Marques* 

Ros. Pleaseth your highness, here is the Marques 

and Mariana. 
F. E., Del. 46. — W. and Pr., 52. ~ Simp., II, 458. 

The words and Mariana have justly been added to the stage- 
direction by Delius. — Rosilio's speech which both in the 
Qq and modem Editions forms a line of six feet with a 
double ending and requires the contraction of here is into 
her^s in order to be readable, should be written and 
arranged thus: — 
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Ros. Pleaseth your Highness, 
Here is the Marques Lubeck and Mariana. 
Compare U. 88 and 89 of the same scene: — 

Dem, May it please your Highness, 
Here is the Lady whom you sent me for. 

If some critics should object to the insertion of Lubeck they 
may perhaps be reconciled to the introduction of a four 
feet line, rather than allow the two lines to remain joined 
to that monstrous one of six feet. 


CXLIX. 

Luh. Duke William, you know it's for your cause 
It pleaseth thus the king to misconceive of me. 
And for his pleasure doth me injury. 

F. E., Del., 46. — W. and Pr., 53. — Simp., II, 459. 

I formerly proposed to reduce the second line to a blank 
verse by expunging thus and eliding the article before king, 
I have, however, hit upon a different arrangement of the 
lines since then, viz.: — 

■ 

Duke William, you know it's for your cause it pleaseth 
Thus the king to misconceive of me. 
And for his pleasure doth me injury. 

Thus a perfect couplet is obtained instead of an imperfect 
one. Need it be added, that the first line contains an 
extra syllable before the pause and that Thus^ in the second 
line, by virtue of its strong accent, is to be read as a 
monosyllabic foot? As to the third line it may be questioned 
whether we should not write do for doth. 
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CL. 

Wm. SwenOy 

1 was deceived, yea, utterly deceiv'd, 

Yet, this is she, the same is Lady Blanch, 

And, for mine error, here I am content 

To do whatsoever Sweno shall set down. 

F. E., Del., 47. — W. amd Pr., 53. — Simp., n, 459. 

Qy.: FeSf Ms is she^ &c.? (Jahrbuch der Dentschen Shake- 
speare -Gesellschaft, XV, 349). 


CLI. 

Mar. When first I came into your highness' court. 

And William often importing me of love, 

I did devise, to ease the grief your daughter did sustain, 

She'ld meet Sir William masked, as I it were. 

F. E., Del., 47. — W. and Pr., 54. — Simp., n, 459. 

For the first line see supra note CXXXVI. — Often tm- 
porting is the reading of the Qq and of Delius; Simpson: 
oft* importing; Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt: oft importune 
^gf AS proposed by me in the Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XV, 349. Compare A. Ill, sc. i, 
1. 79 seqq.: 'Sir Robert of Windsor, a man that you do not 
little esteem, hath long importuned me of love.' The words 
/ did devise clearly form an interjectional line, which is per- 
fectly in keeping with similar passages of our play, e. g. m, 
I, 23 (Thus stands the case); HI, 2, 1 1 (Wretch as thou art); 
IV, 2, 8 (Therefore by me); V, i, 200 (Or deaf, or dumb). 
The passage should therefore be written and arranged: — 
Mar. When first I came into your highness' court. 
And William oft importuning me of love. 


I«i 
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I did devise, 

To ease the grief your daughter did sustain, 

She'ld meet Sir William maskM, as I it were. 


CLn. 

Unconstant Mariana, thus to deal 

With him which meant to thee nought but faith. 

F. E., Del., 47. — W. and Pr., 54. — Simp., n, 460. 

As it would seem, three different ways of scanning the second 
line offer themselves, among which the reader may choose 
that which to his judgment is the least doubtful. Firstly: 
naughty like wrought and similar words, may be read as a 
dissyllable; see Abbott, s. 484 (p. 381). This scansion, 
suggested by me in the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shake- 
speare -Gesellschaft, XV, 349, has been adopted by Messrs 
Wamke and Proescholdt; it would, however, produce a 
trochee, and a trochee in the fourth foot after a very slight 
pause seems questionable. The second way of dealing with 
the verse would be to class it among the syllable pause 
lines (see note CCLXXVUI) and scan it thus: — 

With him | which meant | to thee | xj nought | but feith. 
To this scansion it may be objected that the pause after 
thee is too slight to serve as substitute for a defective syllable. 
Thirdly and fourthly: the change of to into unto^ or the 
insertion of else after nought would certainly remove all 
difficulty, if the latter be not considered too bold an expe- 
dient. Nothing, therefore, remains but to request the reader, 
in the hackneyed Horatian words: — 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti. 
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cun. 

To any such as she is underneath the sun. 

F. E., Del., 48. — W. and Pr., 55, — Snip., H, 461 

A pseudo- Alexandrine; scan: — 

T'an' such | as she | is un|demeath | the sun. 
Compare notes CLX and CCCVI. 


CLIV. 

Wm. Conceit hath wrought such general dislike, 

Through the &lse dealing of Mariana, 

That utterly I do abhor their sex. 

F. E., Del., 48. — W. and Pe., 55. — Sncp., n, 461. 

The second line is one of four feet only; perhaps it might 
be filled up by the addition of Jh me which seems indeed 
to be required by the context: — 

In me through the &lse dealing of Mariana. 
The pronoun theirs in the third line, does not only refer to 
Mariana, but at the same time to Blanch who is standing 
beside her. 


CLV. 

Blanch. Unconstant knight, though some deserve 

nc trust, 

There's others faithful, loving, loyal, and just. 

F. E., Del., 48. — W. and Pr., 55. — Simp., n, 461. 

I am unable to see why William should be called unconstant, 
as he has done nothing to deserve this reproach. Blanch 
should much rather upbraid him for his injustice, for William 
rejects the whole female sex without exception as being 
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'disloyal, unconstant, all unjust', to which sweeping con* 
demnation Blanch justly replies that some, indeed, deserve 
no trust, but that there are others faithful, loving, loyal, and 
just. May not the reading UncansUmt be owing to a bnlty 
repetition from line 142? But what is to take its place? 
Ungnuraus? Unsparing? UninUhful? 


CLVI. 

El[ner]. She has stolen a conscience to serve her 

own turn. 
But you are deceived, i'fiuth, he will none of you. 
F. E., DEL., 49. — W. AND Pa., 56. — Simp., H, 462. 

These lines, divided at fum in the Qq as well as in the 
editions of Delius and Simpson, have been printed as prose 
by Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt; as, however, the scene 
is entirely written in verse, it is highly improbable that a 
speech in prose should have been interposed by the author, 
especially as no reason whatever is apparent, why it should 
be in prose instead of verse. On the other hand the lines 
as printed in the Quartos, in Professor Delius' edition, and in 
Simpson's School of Shakspere show no regular metre, and 
are certainly corrupt I do not see, how a meaning can 
be extorted from the words SJke has stolen a conscience &c. 
Let us look at the context. Elner says, that there was no 
witness by, when Manvile plighted his troth to Em and that, 
therefore, her claim to his hand is not valid. Em's reply is, 
that Manvile's conscience is a hundred witnesses, to which 
assertion Elner would seem bound by the laws of logic to 
rejoin, that it was not Manvile's own conscience, but a con- 
science stolen to serve Em's turn, and that Em may rest 

3* 
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assured that he will none of her. Thus it appears that for 
She hath we ought to write He haih, an alteration which at 
the same time induces us 'to expunge cwn before turn. 
Moreover it seems evident that these words, at least the 
first line, must be spoken aside. In short, the lines, in 
my humble opinion, would seem to have come firom the 
author's pen in the following shape: — 

EL [Aside] He's stolen a conscience to serve her turn; 

But you're deceived, i'&ith, he'll none of you. 
Qmscience is, of course, to be read as a trisyllable; compare 
1. 1 84 of our scene : — 

To void the scruple of his conscience. 


CLVn. 

But some impediments, which at that instant happen'd. 

Made me forsake her quite; 

For which I had her Other's firank consent 

F. E., Del., 49. — W. and Pr., 56. — Sncp., II, 462. 

This is the arrangement of the Qq, altered in pejus by the 
modem editors who have joined happened to the following 
line, because they have overlooked the fad that impediments 
is to be read as a trisyllable and that the line has an extra 
syllable before the pause. 


CLVin. 

I loved this Manvile so much, that still my thought, &c. 
F. E., Del., 49. — W. and Pr., 56. — Smp., II, 462. 

Much is an extra syllable before the pause; scan: — 

I lov'd I this Man|vile s6 | much, that still | my thought. 
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CLIX. 

Of whom my Manvile grew thus jealous. 

F. E., Del., 49. — W. and Pr., 56. — Simp., n, 462. 

This line looks as though it was incomplete, but it is not, 
since jealous is to be pronounced as a trisyllable, jeal^i'tms. 
To the instances of this pronunciation adduced by S. Walker, 
Versification, 154 seq., the following may be added: Kyd, 
The Spanish Tragedy (Dodsley, ed. HazHtt, V, 46): — 

Ay, danger mixed with jealous despite, 
lb. (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, V, 131): — 

To summon me to make appearance; 
Ram- Alley; or. Merry Tricks (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, X, 289): — 

But that is nothing for a studient; 
lb. (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, X, 347): — 

Say then her husband should grow jealous. 

Pronounce: appear 'i- once. Marston, The Insatiate Countesse, 
A. n (Works, ed. Halliwell, lU, 138): regardiant; ib. A. V 
(Works, III, 185): faviour; Greene, Dorastus and Fawnia 
(Shakespeare's Library, ed. Hazlitt, I, IV, 36): rtgortaus, 
Clement Robinson, A Handful of Pleasant Delights, ed. Arber, 
p. 9: studtent; B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, I, i: 
studient; Hamlet I, 2, 177: fellowe- studient (in QB and QC); 
Merry Wives, III, i, 38: studient (in FA). S. Walker's Con- 
jectural emendation on Middleton's Old Law I, i (Versifi- 
cation, 156) is thus established beyond a doubt. Compare 
also Abbott, s. 480 (p. 372) and Storm, Englische Philologie 
(Heilbronn, 1881) p. 290 seq. (Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XV, 350). 
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CLX. 

By counterfeiting that I neither saw nor heard 
Any ways to rid my hands of them. 

F. E., Del., 50. — W. and Pr., 57. — Sncp., 11, 463. 

This division is certainly wrong; the words nor heard are to 
be transferred to the following line (as has been done by 
Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt in accordance with my sng- 
gestion) and any ways is to be contracted in pronunciation 
so as to form only two syllables; see notes CLIII and CCCVI. 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, XV, 350). 


CLXI. 

All this I did to keep my Manvile's love, 

Which he unkindly seeks for to reward. 

F. E., Del., 50. — W. and Pr., 57. — Simp., II, 463. 

Qy.: tkus to reward? (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare - 
Gesellschaft, XV, 350). 

CLXn. 

Or else what impediments might be^l to man. 

F. E., Del., 50. — W. and Pr., 57. — Smp., n, 463. 

Simpson's correction of this suspicious reading of the -Qq • — 

Or what impediments else might be&U man, 
is a modem instance of the truth of the old saying : — 

Incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdim. 
If an emendation of the line is to be resolved upon, I still 
adhere to the alteration proposed by me in the Jahrbuch 
der Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, XV, 350, which, 
I. think, is preferable at least in point of rhythm: — 
Or what impediments else might man befall. 
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At the same time, however, I have tried to scan the 
Qoarto- reading and Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt have 

« 

approved of my scansion: — 

Or else | what 'mpedj'ments might | be&ll | to man. 
Should the reader think this scansion harsh, I shall not 
contradict him; let him make his own choice or try to find 
out something better. 

CLXm. 

Man. Forgive me, sweet £m! 

F. E„ Del., 50. — W. and Pr., 57, — Simp., II, 463. 

Qy.: Forgive me, my sweet Em? 


CLXIV. 

EL Mine, Manvile? Thou never shalt be mine. 
F. E., Del., 50. — W. and Pr., 57. — Simp., n, 463. 

In the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, 
XV, 350, I proposed to insert No before thau^ but have now 
come to the conviction, that we have rather to deal with 
a syllable pause line (see note CCLXXVIII): — 

Mine Man|vile? — | Thou nev|er shalt | be mine. 


CLXV. 

VaL My Lord, this gentleman, when time was, 

Stood something in our light. 

And now I think it not amiss 

To laugh at him that sometime scorned at us. 

F. E., Del., 51. — W, and Pe., 58. — Simp., II, 464. 
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This reading of the Qq, faulty though it manifestly be, has 
been left vindistarbed by both Delins and Simpson, whereas 
Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt have adopted the correction 
proposed by me in the Jahrbach der Deutschen Shakespeare - 
Gesellschafiy XV, 351: — 
Val. My Lord, 
This gentleman stood something in our light, 
When time was; now I think it not amiss 
To laugh at him that sometimes scom'd at us. 
As to the third line, I must now say that and need not be 
omitted; the line has simply an extra syllable before the 
pause. — From these lines forward the concluding part of 
the play is corrupt, or, at least, in great disorder. Simpson 
and his editor Mr Gibbs, make a few remarks on this fact, 
but they are inadequate. Simpson declares it to be evident 
that the lines addressed to William the Conqueror by Man- 
vile: — 

I partly am persuaded as your grace is — 
My Lord, he's best at ease that meddleth least, 
must certainly be spoken before William the Conqueror 
accepts Blanch. As Mr Gibbs further remarks, the derision 
of Manvile by Valingford and Mountney should begin im- 
mediately after Valingford's words: Then thus (V, i, 221). 
Valingford continues: — 

Sir, may a man 
Be so bold as to crave a word with you, 
so that the dialogue follows uninterruptedly as far as: — 
Mount. I know fiill well: because they hang too high. 
Whilst this dialogue between Valingford, Mountney, Manvile, 
the Eling of Denmark, and the Marquis Lubeck has been 
going on, William the Conqueror has evidently been con- 
versing aside with Mariana and Blanch and has come to an 
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understanding with them. He now addresses Manvile too, 
asking him: — 

Now, sir, how stands the case with you? 
to which Manvile replies the two lines just quoted: — 

I partly am persuaded as your grace is — 

My Lord, he's best at ease that meddleth least. 
I may add, that after this line a verse has evidently been 
lost which informs us, with whom we should meddle least in 
order to be best at ease, viz. with womankind. William the 
G>nqueror, however, has meanwhile changed his mind and 
replies : — 

I see, that women are not general evils 
and so on, as far as:-— 

And after my decease the Denmark crown. 
After this line there is an evident gap; some lines ^e 
wanting that should introduce the question (in 1. 255): — 

And may it be a miller's daughter by her birth? 
which, by the way, is a rather suspicious line of six feet 
which Simpson has tried to regulate (And may't be a miller's 
daughter by her birth). From this line to the end the 
regular sequence of the lines seems not to have been disturbed. 
The original succession of the lines expressed in numbers 
according to the numbering of Messrs Wamke and Proe- 
scholdt is this: 221 {Then thus)^ 234 — 254, 231 — 233, 
222 — 230, 255 — 278. (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shake- 
speare -Gesellschaft, XV, 351 seq.) 


CLXVI. 

Luh. In mine eyes this is the properest wench; 
Might I advise thee, take her unto thy wife. 

F. E., Del., 52. — W. and Pr., 59. — Simp., II, 465. 
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This is the reading and arrangement of the Qq, whereas 
the passage is printed as three lines in Delias' and Simpson's 
editions. Moreover Delias reads my eyes instead of mme eyes, 
Simpson h fhy wife instead of unio thy wife, and I myself 
have suggested ihis^ for this is, thus making the line one of 
four feet only. This suggestion has heen installed in the 
text by Messrs Warnke and Proescholdt However, I have 
now come to the conviction that the old text is completely 
right. Rightly scanned the first verse is no doubt a syllable 
pause line: — 

In mine | eyes this | v is | the prop|erest wench, 
and the second line has an extra syllable beibre the pause : — 

Might I I advise | thee, take her | unto | thy wife. 
Compare V, i, 218. 248. 264. (Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, XV, 352). 


CLXVn. 
And, fair Em, frolic with thy good father. 

F. E., Del., 52, — W. and Pr., 59. — ^mp., n, 466. 

Simpson, in order to restore the metre, inserted thou after 
frolic, which is contrary to a metrical usage observed through- 
out our play, viz. the usage of placing the name of £m (or 
Blanch) in the accented part of the rhythm. See A. I, sc. i, 
1. 62: — 

But to renown fair Blanch, my sovereign's child 
lb., 1. 80: — 

Bright Blanch, I come! sweet fortune, favour me. 
A. I, sc. 2, 1. 15: — 

And thou, sweet £m, must stoop too high estate 
A. II, sc. I, I. 128: — 

Nay, stay, iair £m. — I'm going homewards. Sir 
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lb., 1. 149: — 

Sweet Em, it is no little grief to me 
lb,, 1. 164: — 

Ah, £m, fair £m, if art can make thee whole 
lb., 1. 169: — 

He loves fair £m as well as I — 
Ify therefore, the insertion of thou should be deemed necessary, 
it should take its place not ^Susc frolic^ but after And\ — 

And thou, fair £m, frolic with thy good father. 
However, the line may be both complete and uncorrupted 
as it has been handed down to us; if And be taken for a 
monosyllabic foot, the verse may thus be scanned: — 

And, I £ur £m, | fr61ic | with thy | good fajther. 
This is by no means a smooth and harmonious line, but 
the versification of our play everywhere shows the author to 
have been a loose and negligent versifier and it is not the 
province of either editor or critic to improve his lines, but 
merely to restore them. (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shake- 
speare -Gesellschaft, XV, 352). 


CLXVm. 

Em. £m rests at the pleasure of your highness. 

F. E., Dkl. 52. — W. AND PR., 60, — Simp., n, 466. 

Em may perhaps be admitted as a monosyllabic foot. The 
lection restes in QA, however, may possibly have been pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable and suggests the conjectural 
emendation resteth. Compare note CCXLVIII (his absence 
breedes). 
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CLXDL 

Most sacred Majesty, whose great deserts 
Thy subject England, nay, the world admires. 
MucKDOKUS, Dbl., I. — w. ahd Pk., 19. — ITs D., Vn, 201. 

The whole of the Prologue, from 1. 3 forward, being in 
rhyme, I cannot bring myself to the belief that its v^y 
beginning should have been left rh3aneless by the author. 
Mr Collier proposes to read either desires in 1. i, or asserts 
in 1. 2. I rather think that the original reading in I. i was: 
aspires, (K51bing, Englische Studien, VI, 311). 


CLXX. 

Embrace your council: love with faith them guide. 

That both, as one, bench by each other's side. 

Mu., Del. i. — W. and Pr., 19. — H's D., VII, 201. 

Qq 1610 and 1615: Cmmsell; later Qq: Coemcel or CoemceU; 
Mr Hazlitt: Gmncil and ai one. — The Prdogue which first 
appears in the edition of 1610, seems to have been written 
shortly after the Gunpowder- Plot to which it clearly refers 
in 11. 9 — 10: — 

Where smiling angels shall your guardians be 
From blemished traitors, stain'd with perjury. 
^Several severe acts, to borrow the wra-ds of a writer in 
the Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography (s. James I.) 
were in consequence [of the Gunpowder- Plot] passed by the 
Parliament against the Roman Catholics; but James, partly 
from timidity, partly from policy, diowed a decided disincli- 
nation to carry them into executton.' It would seem, as if 
an allusion to this indecision of the king was to be traced 
in 11. 5 — 6 and as if, accordingly, we should write cotmsels; 
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especially as this plural seems to be required by the follow- 
ing ihem» Compare Timon of Athens, III, i, 27: he would 
embrace no counsel. (Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 311). 


CLXXI. 

Why so; thus do I hope to please. 

Mu., Del., 3. — W. and Pr., 21. — H's D., VII, 203. 

I think it highly improbable that the author should have 
commenced his play with an incomplete line, however fre- 
quently he may have admitted both shorter and longer lines 
in its course. I feel convinced that we should add even: 
Why, even so; &c. Compare The Play of Stucley, 1. 348 
(Simpson, The School of Shakspere, I, 171): Master Cross 
the Mercer, is't even so? A Warning for Fair Women, 
A. II, 1. 937 (Simpson, The School of Shakspere, 11, 305): — 

Heaven will have justice showne: it is even so! 
(Jahrb. der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschafi, XUI, 46 seq.). 


CLXXn. 

Sound forth Bellona's silver -tuned strings. 

Mu., Del., 3. — W. and Pr., 21. — H's D., VII, 203. 

In the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschafi, 
XI, 63, the late Prof. Wagner has observed that he is unable 
to attach a meaning to the mention of Bellona in this pas- 
sage. Bellona is indeed nowhere represented as a patroness 
of music and has nothing to do with either 'silver -tuned 
strings' or with wind-instruments which latter seem to be 
ascribed to her a few lines below (1. 14 seq.): — 
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That seem'st to check the blossoms of delight. 
And stifle the sound of sweet Bellona's breath. 
And what business has Comedy to praise 'sweet Bellona' 
who is no comic, but an exclusively^ tragic character? I 
cannot help thinking that there is some corruption lurking 
at the bottom, but am -unable to offer an explanation how 
it may have originated, or a cure for it. By the way it may 
be remarked that for tHfle m the Ed. pr. the later Qq read 
siill. (Jahrbuch der' Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, 
Xm, 47). 


CLXXffl. 

Nay, stay minion, there lies a block. 

Mu., Del., 3. — W. and Pr, 21. — H's D., VII, 203. 

This is the reading of the quartos of 1598 {staie\ 1610 and 
1615 {Mmiofi); Qq 1619 and 1631: Nay stay MMan stqy^ 
there. In the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesell- 
schaft, XIII, 48, I proposed to read: Nay^ stay ^ you mmunh 
stay^ and this conjecture, which no doubt improves the metre, 
has been installed in the text by Messrs Wamke and Proe- 
scholdt. Fau tniman repeatedly occurs in Shakespeare, e. g., 
in The Comedy of Errors, III, i, 54: — 

Do you hear, you minion? you'll let us in, I hope? 
lb., IV, 4, 63: — 

You minion, you, are these your customers? 
Romeo and Juliet, III, 5, 152 seq.: — 

And yet 'not proud', mistress minion, you. 

Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds. 
However, the readings of the earlier as well as the later Qq 
may be right, if properly scanned. Nay, in both cases, is 
to be considered as a monosyllabic foot and mmumf in the 


• 
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earliest Quarto, as a trisyllable, although the dissolution of 
•ion usually occurs only in the end and not in the body 
d[ the line. If, therefore, this pronunciation should be 
rejected, the verse, as printed in the first quarto, may per- 
haps with greater correctness be scanned as a syllable [»ause 
line (see note CCLXXVIQ). These, then, are the three 
scansions: — 

Nay, I stay, minji-on; | there lies | a block 
Nay, I stay, iQin|ion; — | there lies | a block 
Nay, I stay, minjion, stay | there lies | a block. 

The last reading certainty looks like a correction. 


CLXXIV. 

And gain the glory of thy wished port. 

MO., Del., 3. — W, and I>r., 21. — • H's D., YII, 203. 

This is the reading of the earlier Qq; the later Qq: this 
wished port It seems obvious that instead of part we should 
read sport f as suggested by me in the Jahrbuch der Deut- 
schen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, Xin, 48. Messrs Wamke 
and Proescholdt have adopted this correction. 


CLXXV. 

Hearken, thou shalt hear a noise 

Shall fill the air with shrilling sound, 

And thunder music to the gods above: 

Mars shall himself reach down 

A peerless crown &c. 

Mu., Del., 4. — W. and Pr., 22. — H's D., VII, 204. 
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Qq 1598 and 1610: with a shrilling sound. Hark, before 
Hearken 9 in Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt's edition^ is an 
unnecessary addition of the late Prof. Wagner's (see Jahr- 
buch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellscbaft, XI, 63). The 
passage, I think, should thus be arranged: — 

Hearken! thou'lt hear a noise shall fill the air 
With shrilling sound, and thunder music to 
The gods above : Mars shall himself reach down 
A peerless crown &c. 
Exception might be taken to the enjambemenl in the second 
line, but this drawback is amply compensated by the restora- 
tion of three regular lines in lieu of two complete and two 
incomplete ones. Moreover the versification of our author 
is, on the whole, so loose and careless that we shall scar- 
cely wrong him by fisithering an unstopped line upon him. 
(Jahrb. der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XV, 340 seq. 
Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 312). 


CLXXVI. 

In this brave music Envy takes delight, 

Where I may see them wallow in their blood &c. 
Mu., Del., 4. — W. and Pr., 22. — H's D., VII, 204. 

*As there is no antecedent, say Messrs Wamke and Proe- 
scholdt, to which Ihem might refer, it would, perhaps, be 
better to read men.* At the same time they refer the reader 
to 1. 64 seq., where the same want of connexion recurs and 
where no alteration seems suited to remedy it. To me it 
seems more probable that in both passages something is 
wanting (after 1. 30 and 1. 64). Four lines below (1. 34) we 
have to deal with an Alexandrine which might, however. 
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easily be reduced to a blank, verse by the omission of my 
trulL Compare Englishmen for my Money (Dodsley, ed. 
Hazlitt, X, 514): — 

Were I as you, 

Why, this were sport alone for me to do. 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XV, 341). 


CLXXVn. 

Thou bloody, envious disdainer of men's joys, 

Mu., Del., 4. — W. and i*R., 22. — H's D., Vll, 204. 

Thus Qq (Qu. '1598 ioye)\ Messrs Wamke and Proeschbldt 
^sdainer. See Marlowe's Edward the Second, ed. Tancock 
(Clarendon Press, 1879) P* ^^o. In my bpinion bloody has 
intruded by mistake from the following line: it is a ditto- 
graphy. Read therefore : — 

Thou envious disdainer of men's joys. 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XIII, 49). 


CLXXVni. 

Whirling thy measures with a peal of <leath,' 

And dretch thy metres in a sea of blood. 

Mu., Del., 5. — W. and Pr., 23. — H's D., VII, 20$. 

Qq: pleasures and metkodes. The conjectural emendations 
measures and metres ^ introduced into the text by Messrs 
Wamke and Proescholdt, were proposed by me. Measure^ in 
the sense of dance is used e. g. in K. Richard U, I, 3, 2,91; 
in K. Richard III, I, i« 8, and in Fair Em, 11, 2, 8; meire^ 
in the sense of verse or Imef occurs e. g. in K.* Ricbar4 II, 
U, I, 19. (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft^ 

xm, 50). 
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CLXXIX. 

Why then, Comedy, send thy actors forth. 

Mu., Del., 5. — W. AND PR., 23. — H's D., VII, 205. 

In order to unprove the metre Messrs Wamke and Proe- 
scholdt msert now after send, whereas in the Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, XV, 341 I contended for 
the reading of the Qq. If why be taken for a monosyllabic 
foot, the line may thus be scanned: — 

Why, I then Come|dy, send | ihy act]ors forth. 

I have, however, some misgiving whether it may be deemed 
admissiWe to disjoin the words Why then and to alter the 
punctuation of the Qq, especially as two other ways of 
scanning the line seem to be open, which involve no change 
whatever. The first is to pronounce Comedy as a trisyl- 
lable: — 

Why then, | Come|dy, send | thy actjors forth. 

To this scansion it will justly be objected that, throughout 
our play. Comedy in the body of the line seems always to 
be used as a dissyllable and th^t by its trisyllabic pronun- 
ciation the line under discussion becomes weak and halting. 
This difficulty w|ll be avoided if wq class the verse among 
the syllable pause lines (see note CCLXXVIII): — 

Why then, | Comedy, | u send | thy act|ors forth. 

The ' reader may make his choice among these different 
expedients. Thus much is certain, that we shaM have to 
admit a trochee in the second place, if we do not choose 
to sepiairate why from the rest of the line, and that an 
alteration of the text or an addition of some expletive seems 
by no means unavoidable. 
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CLXXX, 

But, my Anselmo, loth I am to say, 

I must estrange that friendship. 

Mu., Del., 6. — W. and Pe., 24. — H's D., vn, 206. 

In the Qq these two verses form one line only. Qu. 1668: 
enlarge thy friendship. Wagner proposes to read: my friend' 
ship* The second line may easily be completed by adding 
for a while. On the other hand it may be suggested that 
the words loath I am to say, may possibly be an interpolation 
by some suctot or cc^yist and that the original line was to 
the following effect: — 

But, my Anaelmo, I must estraAge that friendship. . 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschafty JQIl, 51). 


CLXXXI. 

Does mangle verity; boasting of what is not. 

Mu., Del., 6. — W. and Pa., 25. — H'4 D., VH,' 206. 

Verity is a trisyllabic feminine ending before the pause, and 
the second hemistich commences with a trochee (boasting); 
thus, no alteration whatever is needed. (Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, XUI, 51; XV, 341.) 


CLXxxn. 

Ansel. Your miss 'will breed a blemish in the court, 
And throw a frosty dew upon that beard. 
Whose front Valentia stoops to. 

Mu., Del., 6 seq. — W. and Pa., 25, — H's D., VH, 206. 

However fond of qrieerness our author may have shown him- 
self in his diction, yet it seems to surpass all bounds to 

4* 
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speak of the front of A beard. The late Prot Wagner (Jahr- 
bncb der Deutscben Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, XIV, 278) 
suggested upon hit btard, whicb I cannot think very plausible. 
Qy. : htad instead of beard? 


CLXXXm. 

Though base the wied is, 'twas a shepherd's. 

Mu., Dm.,, 7, _ W. AKD Pr., 25, — H's D., Vn, 307. 
This ia the reading of the Qq. The late Prof. Wagner pro- 
posed to add once after shepherd's, and Messrs Wamke and 
PrceschoMt have admitted this conjecture into the text 
1 formerly conjectured /or it wa* a shepherd's, but am now 
inclined to consider the verse as a syllable pause line and 
to read and scan; — 

Though base | the weed | is, — | it was | a shep|herd's. 
Compare note CCLXXVIll. (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shake- 
speare- Gesellscfaaft, Xm, 51). 


CLXXXIV. 

So, let our respect command thy secrecy, 

At once a brief farewall, 

Delay to lovers is a second hell. 

Mu„ Dkl., 7. — W, AMD Pa., 36. — H's D., VII, 207. 
Besides the conjeotnral emendation of this passage proposed 
by me in the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shake^are-Gesell- 
schaft, xm, 51 seq., and partly adopted by Messrs Wanike 
and Prcescbojdt, two othars of a more conservative tendency 
may be ofieredj Firstly: the text may be left; untouched as 
printed in the Qq, provided So be taken for a monosyllabic 
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foot, and secrecy for a trisyllabic feminine ending. This 
latter scansion, however, seems somewhat doubtful, and 
besides we should have to deal with a couplet of unequal 
lines, which seems doubtful again. These difficulties would 
be avoided by the following arrangement of the lines: — 

So', let our respect command 

Thy secrecy. At once a brief farewell 

Delay to lovers is a second hell. 

This would involve no alteration whatever, except in the 
division of the lines, and it does not matter that the first 
line is one of four feet only. 


CLXXXV. 

Mouse. O horrible, terrible! Was ever poor gentleman so 
scared out of his seven senses? 

Mu., Del., 8. — W. and Pr., 26. — H's D., VII, 208. 

Compare Locrine, IV, 2 (Malone's Supplement, II, 244): 
O horrible ! terrible ! I think I have a quarry of stones in my 
pocket — Fair Em, ed. Warnke and Proescholdt, III, 4, 42 seq. : 
Ah! that is as much as to say you would tell a terrible, 
horrible, outrageous lie, and I shall soothe it. — Specimens 
of Cornish Provincial Dialect collected and arranged by 
Uncle Jan Trenoodle (London, 1846) p. 14: I do think also 
seriously of writing some works of a light and popular sort; 
or some of what a friend of mine do call, the mysterious, 
and terrible -horrible school, (books of easy virtue); or some 
Cornish tales &c. (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft, XIII, 52). 
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CLXXXVL 

Seg. O, fly, madam, fly, Of else we are bnt 

.Ama. Help, Segasto, help, help, sweet Segas 
else I die. 

Seg. Alas, madam ! there is no way but fligi 
Mu., DiL,, 8. — W. AMD Pa., 37. — ITS D., V] 
Second — I may even say third and fourth — tb 
have convinced me that the alterations of these lini 
vanced by me in the Jahrbuch der Deutscfaen Shakes] 
Geseltschait, Xm, 52, can as little be upheld as tl 
bolder reading introduced by Messrs Wamke and Frcesc 
Madam in the first line is to be pronounced aa a mo 
lable and in the third as a trochee. The exclamation 
Stgatto very naturally lends itself to an interjectional 
and the words help, tweet Segasto should be transpose 
that, apart from this transposition and the Introduct 
an interjectional line, the old text remains unalteiedi- 

Seg. 0,.fly, madam, fly, or else we are but 

Ama. Help, Segasto! 
Help, sweet Segasto, help, or else I die. 

Seg. Alas, madam! There is do way but fl 
This improvement on the old text would, I think, be 
plete, if the interjection O which is certainly misp 
could be transferred to the following line: — 

Seg. Fly, madam, fly, or else we are but At 

Ama. O help, Segasto! 
Help, sweet Segasto, help, or else I die. 

Seg. Alas! madam, there is no way but flig1 
(Jahrbuch der Beutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, XV, 
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CLXxxvn. 

Now, whereas it is my father's will. 

Mu., I>«L„ 9. — W. AND Pr., 28. — H's D., Vn, 209. 

This reading of the Qq requires no alteration whatever, and 
the conjectures proposed by the late Pro£ Wagner (And now) 
and myself are needless. Now is a monosyllabic foot; 
scan: — 

Now, I whereis | it is | my fajther's will. 
Compare m/ra A. II, sc. i, 1. i: — 

Now, I brave lords, | pur wars | are brought | to end. 
Two lines below the Qq read through father^ i former usury 
which, in my humble opinion, cannot be right; I feel con- 
vinced that the poet wrote through* s, and Messrs Wamke 
and Proescholdt have admitted this conjecture into the text. 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschait, Xm, 53. 
XV, 342). 


CLxxxvin. 

But tell me, lady, what is become of him, &c. 

Mu., Del., 10. — W. and Pr,, 29. — H'g D., Vn, 210. 

Messrs Wamke and Prcescholdt read whafsy but no altera- 
tion is required, the line merely containing an extra syllable 
before the pause: — ^ 

But tell I me, la|dy, what is | become | of him. 
Four lines infra my conjecture to add w<is after Yet has 
been adopted by Delius as well as by Messrs Warnke and 
Proescholdt. Perhaps, however. Yet may be taken to be a 
monosyllabic foot, although it is a short syllable and not 
followed by a pause. (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft, XIII, 53 and XV, 342). 
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CLXXXIX. 

So will the king, my fother, thee rewsrc 

Come, let's away and guard me to the 

Mu., Dki„, II. — W. AND Pl, 29. — H 

It seems not at all milikely to me that the 

lines of the scene originally formed a coie 

accordingly we should read: — 

So will the king, my father, thee rewart! 

Come, let's away and to the court me f 
The same inverted construction occurs in A. II, 

I shall with bounties thee enlarge tberef 
(K61bing, Englische Studien, VI, 312). 


CXC. 

When heaps of hanns do hover over he; 

'Tis time as then, some say to took abc 

And of ensuing harms to choose the lea 

Mu„ Del., II. — W. AND PS,, 29, — H 

The later Qq include the words some say ii 

Qy. read, 'Tis lime ihen, as some say, &c. — 

Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellscbaft, XV, 344). 


cxa. 

In harmftil heart to harbour hatred long. 
Md„ Dri,,, 13. — "W. AND Pk., 30, — H 
Compare Marlowe, The Tragedy of Dido, C 
thage, A. I, sub ^.i — 

Forbids all hope to harbour near our he 
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cxcn. 

Now, brave lords, our wars are brought to end, 
Our foes to foil, and we in safety rest: 
It us behoves to use such clemency 
In peace, as valour in the wars. It is 
As great an honour to be bountiful 

At home, as to be conquerors in the field. 

Mu., Del., 14. — W. and Pr., 33. — H's D., VII, 215. 
From Dodsley Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt seem to have 
drawn the conclusion that QD (1610) reads that our wars 
and have printed the line accordingly. This, however, is 
erroneous; all Qq, which I have been able to collate, QD in- 
cluded, unanimously read brave lords ^ our wars, and the 
addition of thai in Dodsley is due to Mr Hazlitt and as 
such is enclosed in brackets. As Now is to be read as a 
monosyllabic foot (see note CLXXXVII), no correction of 
the line is required, although the passage would no doubt 
be improved by the addition of /^/ and the transposition 
suggested by me in Prof. Kolbing's Englische Studien. To 
foil is an emendation of the late Prof. Wagner's; Qq: the 
foiL It isy m the fourth line, might, perhaps, be transferred 
to the following line and bountiful be pronounced as a tri- 
syllabic feminine ending. In 1. 5 <z» has been added by 
Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt in compliance with my con- 
jecture. (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, 
XIII, 54. Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 312). 


cxcm. 

And reign hereafter, as I tofore have done. 

Mu., Del^ 15. — w. and Pe., 34. — H*s D., vn, 215. 
No alteration of this reading, uniformly exhibited by all the 
Qq, is required. The transposition proposed by Prof. Wagner 
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in the Jahrbuch der Dentschen Shakespeare -Gesellschafl, 
XI, 64 (as iofore tvt) and adopted by Messrs Wamke and 
Proescholdt, is needless. There is, of course, an extra syl- 
lable before the pause. 


CXCIV. 

King. Then march we on to court, and rest our 

wearied limbs! 
But CoUen, I have a tale in secret kept for thee. 
Mu., Dbl., 15. — W. AND PR., 34. — H's D., vn, 316. 

The second line may be easily reduced to a blank verse by 

the introduction of an inteijectional line: — 

King. Then march we on to court, and rest our 

wearied limbs! 
But CoUen, 

I have a tale in secret kept for thee: &c, 

I may add that kept is the reading of the earli^ Qq, 
whereas Skxt later copies, from 161 9 downwards, read fit. 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, XV, 344)- 


CXCV. 

Seg, Why, Captain Tremelio. 

Mouse. O, the meal -man; I know him very well. 
Mu., Del., 16. — W. and Pr., 36. — H's D., VH, 217. 

A pun was certainly intended in these lines, but the first 
half of it has been lost. In order to restore it, we must 
evidently add man after Tremelio. The same kind of cor- 
ruption recurs in 1. 44 seq. and in A. Ill, sc. 3, 22. In the 
former passage the pun is to be completed by the insertion 
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of knave after TremeliOy and in the latter by the addition of 
hmzard after shepherd. Suzzard in the sense of a worthless 
or useless fellow, a blockhead or dunce, occurs pretty fre- 
quently; compare e. g. Piers Ploughman, ed. Thom. Wright, 
1. 6156 seq.: — 

I rede ech a blynd bosarde 

Do boote to hymselve. ' 

The Three Lords and Three Ladies of London {apud Dods- 
ley, ed. Hazlitt, VI, 381): — 

A buzzard? thou buzzard! Wit, hast no more skill. 

Than take a fit) con for a buzzard? 

R. Ascham, The Scholemaster, ed. Arber, p. 1 1 1 : who neuer- 
thelesse, are lesse to be blamed, than those blind bus- 
sardes, who in late yeares, of wilfull maliciousnes, would neyther 
leame themselues, nor could teach others, any thing at all. 
— Milton, Eiconocl., Chap. I: Those who thought no better 
of the living God, than of a buzzard idol. — The Life and 
Letters of W. Irving. By his Nephew Pierre E. Irving (Lon., 
1877, Bell and Sons, I, 113): Inspired by such thoughts, 
I open your letters with a kind of triumph; I consider them 
as testimonies of those brilliant moments which I have rescued 
from . the buzzards that surround you. — Compare Histrio- 
Mastix, A. II, 1. 289 seq. {apud Simpson, The School of Shak- 
spere, II, 40): — 

Fie! what unworthy foolish foppery 

Presents such buzzardly simplicity. 

I have only to add that these three emendations {matiy knave, 
and buzzard) have been adopted by Messrs Wamke and 
Proescholdt. (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesell- 
schaft, Xni, 54 and 67). 
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CXCVI. 

I cannot tell; wherefore doth he keep his chamber else? 

Mu., Del., 17. — W. and Ph., 36. — H's D., VII, 217. 

I strongly suspect that him in should be inserted after keep. 
(Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 313). 


cxcvn. 

Seg. Well, Sir, away. 
Tremelio, this it is, thou knowest the valour of Segasto, 
Spread through all the kingdom of Aragon, 
And such as have found triumph and favours, 
Never daunted at any time: but now a shepherd, 
Admired in court for worthiness, 
And Segasto's honour laid aside: 
My will therefore is this, that thou dost find some means to 
work the shepherd's death : I know thy strength sufficient to 
perform my desire , and thy love no otherwise than to revenge 
my injuries. 

Tre^ It is not the frowns of a Shepherd that Tre- 
melio fears: 
Therefore account it accomplished what I take in hand. 
Seg. Thanks, good Tremelio, and assure thyself. 

What I promise, that I will perform. 

Mu., Del., 18. — W. and Pe., 37. — H's D., VII, 218 seq. 

Apart from differences in the spelling to which no weight 
can be attached, this is the uniform reading and arrangement 
of the passage in the Qq, except that Qq 1598 and 1610 
read Admired at in courty which I feel convinced is a faulty 
transposition for Admired is at court. It need hardly be 
remarked that, at least as far as the arrangement of the 
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lines is concerned, the passage is a model of corruption. 
The late Prof. Wagner. in the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shake- 
speare -Geseltschaft, Xly 65, has tried to restore the original 
verses which he thinks to have run thus: — 
Welly Sir, away. Tiemelif), this is it: 
Thou know'st the valour of Segasto spread 
Thorough all the kingdom of Aragon; 
And such as have fou^id triumph and &vours 
Never daunted ine at any time: but now 
A. shepherd is admir'd in court for worthiness. 
And all Segasto's honour laid aside. 
My will therefore is this, that thou dost find 
Some mean3 to wop-k the shepherd's death: I know 
Thy strength sufficient to perform — thy love 
No other than to wreak my injuries. 
The weak points of this attempt at restoration, some of which 
have not escaped Prof. Wagner himself, have been pcnnted 
out and a different, arrangement proposed by me. in the 
Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XIII, 56 seq. 
The latter, adopted with a few slight alterations by Messrs 
Wamke and Proescholdt, seems still capable of improvement 
and I therefore reproduce it in an amended form, including 
one or two ne^^ readings:— r- : . 

Seg. Well, /sir, away. Tremelio, this it is. 
J [£4^ Mouse. 

Thou knoVst the valour of Segasto, spread 
Tborough.ithekingdqm of all Aragon, . . 
And such as, never daunted at, any time. 
Hath triumph found and favours; but now a shepherd 
Admired is at court for worthiness, 
An4 lord.Segasto's honour laid aside; 
My will therefore is this^ that thou dost find 
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Some means to work the shepherd's 

Thy strength Bnflicient to perfonn m] 

Thy love no otberwise than to revenj 

The fourth line might be improved by a sligbi 

And such B9, daunted ne'er at any 
Daire, in the last line bat one is to be 
monosyl^ble; compare Induction, 1. 39 (^ 
sc. 2, I. 52 and A. IV, sc I, I. 22 {departi 
1. 55 {DesiriHg). In the last line otkerwt 
nonnced as a dissyllable (see Abbott, s. 4< 
monosyllable, and injtiries as a trisyllabic 
provided it be not tbonght preiemUe to 
eztia syllable before the pause and scan it 
Thy love ( no otb'rfwise than to | revei 
The rest of the passage seems to defy ei 
by means which, on matorer reflection, I c 
Gable. What, in the last line , may possibly 
a monosyllabic foot and thus regulate Uie ; 


cxcvnL 

Stg. Hold, shepherd, hold, spare 
Accursed villain, tell me what ha^ I 
Ah, Tremelio, trusty Tremelio, I sor 
And since that thou living didst prove 
So Segasto now living shall bcmour t 
Corpse of Tremelio with revenge, 
: Blood-thirsty villain, bom uid bred to 
Tell me, how durst thou be so hcAA 
As once to lay thy bands upon the 
Assure thyself thou shalt be nsed act 
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Miue. Segasto cease , these threats are needless, 
Accuse not me of murder, that have done nothing. 
But in mine own defence. 

MU., DXL., l8 SKQ. — W. AHD Pr., 38 SEQ. — 

H's D., yn, 219. 

Instead of shall hommry io mercikts murder^ and Accuse not me 
in the earliest quarto all the other <dd copies read will hmumTf 
m merciless murder and Accuse me not. Some minor differences 
may he left unnotice<j. Pro£ Wagn^, in the Jahrbuch der^ 
Deutschen Shakespeaee-Gesellschaft, XI, 66, is not &r from 
the mark in declaring the whole passage to be 'hopelessly 
corrupt', especially as regards its arrangement. Nevertheless 
I have made an attempt to restore the original verses to 
which, with a few exceptidns, I still adhere. Thus, e. g., 
the interjection O in 1. 80, inserted by me, must certainly 
be expunged again as the verse belongs, to the wide -spread 
class of syllable pause lines (see note CCLXXVIII). In 1. 81 
the old text may likewise be left unaltered; the line is to 
be scanned: — 

Accurs|ed vil|iaui, tell me | what ha$t | thou dome. 
In 1.84 PtqC Wagner's alteration: duht faithful to Segasto 
prove (Jahrbuch der. Deutschen Shakespeare *Gesellschaft, 
XIV, 280), seems preferable to my own suggestion: didst 
faithful prove unto Segasto, Line 87, though not an Alexa^*- 
drine, is. y^t a verse of six feet and, cannot be reduced to 
a blank verse without great boldness. The objection raised 
by Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt against my alteration and 
division of 11. 90 seq. is c'ertainly not unfounded; I doubt, 
however, whether their own endeavour to regulale the lines 
can boast of a better success, and am now able to offer a 
different arrangement whic^ implies no alteration of the old 
text beside the division oC the lineSv The climax \reapbe4 
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by the corruption of the passage is shown by H. 92 seq. 
which in Haslitt's Dodsley read as follows: — 

But in mine own defence accuse not me 

Of muither that have done nothing. 
The alteration in the division of these two lines proposed 
by me and adopted by Messrs Wamke and Froescholdt seems 
needless and had better be withdrawn. The passage should 
be arranged and printed thtis: — 

&^* Hold, shepherd, hold! Spare him, kill him not! 

Accursed villaiii, tell me, what hast thou done? 

Tremelio, ah, trusty Tremelio: 

I sorrow for thy death and since that thou 

Living didst fidthful to S^asto prove, 

So now Segasto living with revenge 

Will honour the dead corpse of Tremelio. 

Blood-thirsty villain: bom and bred to merciless murder: 

Tell me, how durst thou be so bold, as once 

To lay thy hands upon the least of mine ? 

Assure thyself 

Thou sbatt be used according to^ the law! 

Mue* Segasto, cease! these threats are needless. 

Accuse not. me of murder that have done nothing 

But in mine own defence. 
(Jahrb. der Deutschen Shakeq>eare-Gesellschail, XIII, 57 seq. 
XV, 344. — K61bing,iEnglisohe Studien, VI, 313). 


! CXGIX. 

I think his mother sang looby to him, he is so heavy. 
Mu., Del., 19, — W. and Pk., 39. - H's D., vn, 220. 

lA)ohy is. the name .of a children's dance and its aqcQjoa- 
panying music. The words are printed in HalUwell's Nursery 
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Khymes and Nursery Tales, p. 75; words and tune in The 
Baby's Bouquet. A Fresh Bunch of Old Rhymes and Tunes. 
Arranged and Decorated by Walter Crane (London and 
New York, George Routledge) p. 54. Compare Halliwell, 
Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, s. Looby. 
Nares, ed. Halliwell and Wright, s. Looby. Webster, s. Looby f 
Lubber f and Lubberly. 


CC. 

Muce. Behold the fickle state of man, always mutable, &c. 
Mtr., Del., 20. — W. and Pr., 39. — H's D., Vn, 220. 

It boots not to reproduce from the Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XIII, 58 my attempt of amending 
this really hopeless passage. Compare Wagner In the Jahr- 
buch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XI, 66. 


CCL 

Now Bremo sith thy leisure so ^ords, 
An endless thing, &c. ' 

Mu., Del., 20. — W. and Pe., 40. — - H's D., VII, 220. 

This reading of the Qq, nonsensical though it be, has yet 
been left untiouched by both Delius and Mr Hazlitt. Wignet 
proposed aimless instead of endless. The reading of Messrs 
Wamke and Proescholdt: — 

Now, Bremo, sit, thy leisure so affords, 

A needless thing. [Sits dotvn.] 
is due to me; see Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft, XHI, 58 seq. Compare note CCLXXXffl. 
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ecu. 

Rend them in pieces, and pluck them from the earth. 
Mu., Del., 20. — W. ahd Pr., 40. — ITs D., VH, 221. 

In the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, 
Xni, 59, I maintained that atid should be thrown out, but 
now withdraw this conjectural emendation; the line contains 
an extra syllable before the pause. 


ccm. 

Who fights with me and doth not die the death? Not one! 
Mu., Del., 20. — W. and Pr., 40. — H's D., VH, 221. 

Not one need not be omitted, as proposed by Wagner, but 
is to be placed extra versum as an interjectional line. 
(Koibing, Englische Studien, VI, 313). 


CCIV. 

That here within these woods are combatants with me. 
Mu., Dbl., ai. — W. KSD Pe., 41. — H'« D., vn, 221, 

An Alexandrine which may be reduced to a regular blank 
versa by the substitution of m weods or t'tk* wooii for wttkm 
these woods; all these phrases being used indiscriminately in 
pur play. (K51bing, EngUsche Studien, VI, 313). 


CCV. 

King. Shepherd, thou hast heard thine accusers, 
Murther is laid to Ihy charge: 
What canst thou say? thou hast deserved death. 

Mu., Dkl., 21. — W. AND Pr., 41. — H's D., VH, 221. 
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Arrange and write: — 

S^g. Shepherd, thou hast heard thine accusers; murder 

Is laid unto thy charge; what canst thou say? 

Thou hast deserved death. 
Three lines mfra I proposed to add out and to read: — 

Not out of any malice, but by chance. 
However, I now withdraw this conjecture, as I feel pretty 
sure that Not may be read as a monosyllalnc foot The 
next speech of Segasto: — 

Words will not here prevail; 

I seek for justice, and justice craves his death, 
may be completely right, although a different division of the 
lines may have proceeded just as well from the author's 
pen, viz.: — 

Words will not here prevail; I seek for justice. 

And justice craves his death. 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschafi, XUI, 60). 


CCVI. 

Q>me, sirrah, away with him, and hang him 'bout the 

middle. 
Mu., Del., 21 SKQ. — W. AND Pr., 42. — H's D., VII, 222. 

Mr Hazlitt has omitted Cotney which is in all the old copies 
I have been able to collate, and has printed the rest as 
prose; it is indeed labour thrown away to correct his edition 
of Dodsley. — Comef sirrah ^ is no doubt to be considered 
as an interjeqtional line, while the rest of the line forms a 
regular blank verse. (K51bing, Englische Studi^h, VI, 313). 


5* 
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ccvn. 

Come on, sir; ah, so like a sheepbiter a looks. 

Mu., Del., 22. — W. and Pr., 42. — H's D,, vn, 222. 

Qu. 1598: Came on sir; Qq 1610, 1615 and 1619: Came 
an sirra; the later .Qq';' Came yau^ sirrah. Sheep^bHer ori- 
ginally meant no doubt a morose or surly cur that bites 
the sheep in good. (or rather sad) earnest; hence a morose 
Qc surly fellow. Compare Dekker, The Honest Whore, Part II, 
II, I (The Works of Th. Middleton, ed. Dyce, III, 162): 
A poor man has but one ewe, and this grandee sheep- biter 
leaves whole flocks of fat wethers, whom he may knock 
down, to devour this. — Middleton, A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside (Works, ed. Dyce, IV, 33): — 

Sheep-biting mongrels, hand-basket freebooters. 
Twelfth Night, II, 5, 6. Measure for Measure V, i, 359 
{sheep • biting /ace). 

CCVIII. 
' Ama. Dread Sovereign, and well beloved Sire, 
On bended knee I crave the life of this condemned Shep- 
herd, which heretofore preserved the life of thy sometime 
distressed daughter. 

Kmg. Preserved the life of my sometime distressed 

daughter! 
How can that be? I never knew the time 
Wherein thou wast distressed: 1 never knew the day 
But that I have maintained thy estate. 
As best beseem'd the daughter of a king. 

Mu., Del., 22. — W. and Pr., 42. — H's D., VU, 222. 

No reader, j think, will deny that this passage bears mani- 
fest traces of corruption. The earliest quarto reads on bended 
kees; instead of condemned we find condemned in Dodsley, ed. 
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Hazlitt, VII, 222; and heretofart has been altered to iofore 
by Messrs Waftifce and Proescholdt Heretofore^ however, is 
quite correct, as shepherd is either to be pronounced as a 
monosyllable, or as a disenable with an extra syllable before 
the pause. In the first line of the king's speech which is 
an Alexandrine, the late Professor Wagner wanted sometime 
to be thrown out (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare - 
Gesellschaft, XI, 67), whereas in my opinion Presenfd should 
be expunged. I feel convinced that the original wording 
and arrangement of the passage was as follows : — 

Ama, Dread sovereigm and well beloved sire. 
On bended knee I crave the life of this 
Condemned shepherd, which heretofore preserved 
The life of thy sometime distressed daughter. 

King. The life of my sometime distressed daughter? 
How can that be? I never knew the time 
Wherein thou wast distressed: I never knew 
The day, but that I have maintained thy state, 
As best beseem'd the daughter of a king. 
As to state (for estate) the reader may be referred to A. IV, 

sc. 5, 1. 139- — 

I have no lands for to maintain thy state. 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XIII, 60. 
— Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 313 seq.). 


CCIX. 
His silence verifies it to be true. What then? 

Mu., Del., 23. — W. and Pr., 43. — - H's D., VII, 223. 

A regular blank verse as far as true. What then? forms an 
interjectional line. (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare - 
Gesellschaft, XIII, 61. — Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 314). 
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ccx. 

But all in vain; for why, he reached Utter me, jcc. 
Mu.» Del., 23. — W. AND PR., 43. — H's D., Vn, 223. 

Omit for why. (Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 314). 


CCXI. 

Indeed, occasion oftentimes so falls oat 

Mu., Del., 23. -- W. and Pe., 43. — H's D., VII, 223. 

Qq, Delias, and Mr Haiditt: ofUwtmes; Wagner conjectured 
often. The correction ofiHmes was made by me and has 
been adopted by Messrs Wamke and Prcescholdt — 
From 1. 55 to 1. 64 we have what, in classical parlance, is 
called a tnixoiwd-ict^ i. e. a dialogue where the ^eeches 
of the interlocators consist of single lines. The present 
OTixo/jivd'la is in rhyme, with the only exception of 11. 57 
and 62 ; the latter being spoken aside and belonging to the 
Clown who throughout the play makes* use of prose, cannot 
be said to form part of the conversation going on between 
the king, Segasto, and Amadine and may be left unnoticed. 
L- 57» therefore, remains the only one without rhyme; it is, 
moreover, the only one that is entirely unconnected. Does 
the poet mean to say that it ofttimes so falls out that the 
slaughter of a man deserves great blame? This would be 
below the meanest playwright of the Elizabethan era. In my 
conviction, there is a gap between 1. 56 and 1. 57; a line 
is wanting in which Amadine takes the part of Mucedorus 
against Segasto and points out that no blame attaches to, 
him for having killed his adversary in fight This line which, 
of course, must have supplied the missing rhyme with 1. 57, 
may have been to the following effect: — 

Ama. No blame, io kill ones enemy in a boul, 
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to which remark the king would then m^ke the a^ropriate 
reply: — 

Indeed, occasion « ofttimes 90 faUs out, 
i. e. it occurs, indeed, frequently that a man is killed in a 
conflict, and no blame can be laid on the killer. (Jahrbuch 
der Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, XIU, 61 seq. — 
Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 314 seq.). 


ccxa. 

Segasto, cease to accuse the shepherd. 

Mu., Del., 23. — "W. and Pr., 43. — H's D., VH, 224. 

The alteration: — 

Segasto, cease the shepherd to accuse 
which is due to the late Prof. Wagner, seems needless, as 
the verse may certainly be taken for a syllable pause line : — 

Segas|to, — I cease to | accuse | the shep|herd. 
I embrace this opportunity for withdrawing my conjecture 
on A. IV, sc. 3, 1. 89, where the old text is likewise quite 
correct : — 

Now, Bre|mo, — | for so.] I heard | thee call'd. 
Compare a number of similar lines; see note CCLXXVIU. 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XIU, 62. 
— Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 315). 


CCXJIL 

jKmg. But soft, Segasto, not &x this offence, &c. 
Mu., Del., 23 SEQ. — W. AWD Pr., 44. — H's D., Vn, 224. 

This seems, indeed, to be a ^hopelessly corrupt' passage 
aokd I refrain from reproducing as unsatisfrictpry my ezpla- 
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nation given in the Jahrbnch der Deutschen Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft, XIII, 62 seq., although it has found favour with 
Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt. 


CCXIV. 

King. Come, daughter, let us now depart to honour 

The worthy valour of the shepherd with rewards. 

Mu., Del., 24. — W. and Pr,, 44. — H's D., Vn, 224. 

Printed as prose in Delius's edition, in accordance with all 
the Qq. In order to reduce the second line to regular 
metre Prof. Wagner (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft, XIV, 281) proposes to read: — 

The shepherd's worthy valour with rewards, 
a conjecture which, in my eyes, is by no means satisfactory. 
As three lines supra the king says: — 

And for thy valour I will honour thee, 
I am led to the belief that in the line under discussion 
worthy before valour has surreptitiously intruded and should 
be expunged. 


CCXV. 

From Amadine, and from her father's court, 
With gold and silver, and with rich rewards, , 
Flowing from the banks of golden treasuries. 
More may I boast, and say, but I, 
Was never shepherd in such dignity. 

Mu., Del., 24. — W. and Pr., 44 seq. — H's D., VII, 225. 

Qu. 1598: tresuries; Qq 1610 and 1615: golden treasures; 
Qu. 1 61 9: gold and treasures. — Two lines seem to have 


J 
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been lost in this mutilated soliloquy of Mucedorus, the one 
after 1. i, the oth^ after 1. 4. In the former we expect to 
hear something like the words '/ now com^ laden heavily \ 
while the latter may possibly have run thus: — 
Am silent and declare hut this: as yet^ &c. 
I am not prepared, however, to affirm that even after the 
addition, of two such lines the passage will be exempt from 
all difficulty. (Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 315). 


CCXVI. 

The king and Amadine greet thee well, 

And after greeting done, bid thee depart the court. 

Shepherd, begone! 

Mu., Del., 24. — W. and Pr., 45. — H*s D., vn, 225. 

QA: greeiesy greetings and hids. — I still adhere to the 
belief that these lines originally formed a couplet and now 
think that the couplet formerly proposed by me, may still 
be improved by the omission of well\ — 

The king and Amadine greet thee, and greeting done, 
Bid thee depart the court: shepherd, begone! 
Amadine is, of course, to be pronounced as a dissyllable* 
Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt have added do before greet. 
(Jahrbuch det Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, XIII, 63. 
Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 316). 


ccxvn. 

Ama. Ariena, if any body ask for me. 
Make some excuse till I return. 
Ari. What, an Sega^ call? 
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Anui. Do them the like to him, I mean not to stay long. 
Mu., Dbl., 26, — W. AND Pa., 46* — H's D., vn, 3»7. 

This division of the lines (thus printed in the Qq) can 
hardly be right. The arrangement, however, prq)06ed by 
me in the Jahrbudi der Deatschen ^akespeare-Geseilschait, 
Xni, 64, although it has met with the approval of Messrs 
Wamke and Proescholdt, now seems to me &r from being 
perfect The first line may be a blank verse with an extra 
syllable before the pause {Ark-tia^y but how are the rest to 
be restored? 


ccxvm. 

Shepherd, well met, tell me how thou dost? 

Mu., Del., 26. — W. and Pk., 47. — H's D., VII, 227. 

On my conjecture Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt inserted 
pray before ielL This addition, however, is needless, as the 
verse evidently belongs to the numerous category of syllable 
pause lines, and is to be scanned: — 

Shepherd, | well met, | ^ tell | me how | thou dost? 
The arrangement of the following lines (8 — 15) as given by 
Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt was also suggested by me. 
In 1. 13 I proposed to read: with all Ihy hear I or to give 
the words wUh all my heart to Mucedoms, but have now 
come to the conviction that the tme arrangement is: — 

J^^t. Since I must depart 

One thing I crave with all my heart — 

Amcu Say on. 

Muc€. That in absence, either far or near, &c. 
(Jahrb. der Deotschen Shakespeare -Gesellscfaaft, XIII, 64 seq. 
— Notes (privately printed, 1882) p. 16 seq.)* 
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CCXIX. 

Muce. Unworthy wights are more in jealousy. 

Mu., Del., 27. — W. and Pr., 47. — H's D., vn, 228. 

Qu. 1598: most in ielosie; all the rest: more m jeahusie. — 
Qy. : worst m jealousie? which would fall in with our poet's 
{predilection for alliteration. Instances of this alliteration have 
been given by me ad loc. (Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shake- 
speare -Gesellschaft, XUIy 65) and by Messrs Wamke and 
Proescholdt in their Introduction, p. 9. 


CCXX. 

Welly shepherd, sith thou sufferest this for my sake. 
Mu., Del,, 27. — W. and Pr., 47. — H's D., VII, 228. 

Apparently a line of six feet: — 

Well, shepjherd, sith | thou sufjferest | this for | my sake. 
The right scansion, in my conviction, however, is: — 

Well, shepjherd, sith | thou suf|fer'st this | for my | sake, 
so that the line proves to be a regular blank verse with a 
double ending. Compare A. IV, sc. 3, 1. 69: — 

Amcu Yet give him leave to speak for my sake, [Bremo]^ 
where the accent also rests on the pronoun my. For this 
in the three earliest copies the later Qq read thus, Qu. 1610: 
suffrgst; the rest sufferest. 

CCXXI. 

I dare not promise what I may perform. 

Mu., Del., 27. — W. and Pe., 48. — H's D., VH, 228. 

Mqyn*t, which Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt have received 
into their text, was suggested by the late Prof. Wagner (Jahr- 
buch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Cresellschaft, XI, 67 seq.); 
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the Qq unifonnly exhibit may. As &r as I can see, Professor 
Wagner missed the poet's meaning and even converted it 
into its contrary. 'I smother up the blast, says Mucedonis, 
because I dare not yet promise what I may, or intend to 
perform > when the convenient time is at hand; in other 
words, I dare not yet hint at my transformation from a 
shepherd to a prince worthy of becoming the husband of so 
beautiful a princess/ (Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 316). 


ccxxn. 

Se, Tis well Segasto that thou hast thy will. 
Should such a shhephard, such a simple swaine 
As he, eclips thy credite famous through the court. 
No ply Segasto ply; let it not in Arragon be saide, 
A shepheard hath Segatoes honour wonne. 

Mu., Del., 28. — W. and Tk,, 48. — H's D., Vn, 229. 

This is the reading of the earliest quarto (1598). DeUus, 
who follows the latest quarto (1668) prints the passage 
thus: — 

Seg, 'Tis well Segasfo, that thou hast thy will: 

Should such a shepherd, such a simple swain as he. 

Eclipse thy credit through the court? 

No, ply Segasto J ply, let it not in Aragon be said, 

A shepherd hath Segasto* s honour won. 
The shape in which the lines appear in Dodsley, whether 
due to some one or other of the quartos, or to Mr Hazlitt's 
own correction, cannot possibly have come from the author's 
pen. It is this : — 

Seg, 'Tis well, Segasto, that thou hast thy will. 

Should such a shepherd, such a simple swain, 
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As he eclipse thy credit, famous through 

The court? No, ply, Segasto, ply; 

Let it not in Arragon be said, i > 

A shepherd hath Segasto's honour won. 
This is altogether a wrong arrangement. As to particulars, 
either the second such in the second li^e, or the> laine ad** 
dition as he^ must certainly be done away with, if we do 
not choose to omit famous^ as it has been done in Qu. 1 668 
and accordingly by Delius in his edition. The words 
No i "ply, SegasfOy p'ly evidently fotin'fei'iine by themselves, 
whereas the tfest was no doubt meant for a couplet. ' I for- 
hierly added And before Let, but now think that Lei may 
well be taken for a monosyllabic foot (see note CCXXXV; 
CCXXXVII; CCXXXVni; CCXLI; and CCXLVI). Arrange 
and write therefore : — 

Seg, 'Tis well, Segasto, that thou hast thy will: 

Should Such a shepherd, such a simple swain. 

Eclipse thy credit femous thi'dtigh the cotirt? 

No, ply, Segasto, ply! * 

Let it not be said in Aragon: 

A shepherd hath Segasto's honour won. 
This arrangeriieht has been adopted by 'Messfs Wamke and 
Proescholdt. '(Jahrbuch det Deutschen Shakespteare-Gesell- 
schaft, XIII, 66. -^ Rdlbing^ EngMsche Studiew, VI, 316). 


.'•lit • 

ccxxra.- ' ' ' • . 

Seg. Why, you whoresOn slave, bave you forgotten that 
I sent you and another to drive away the* shepherd? 

Mouse, What aii ass are you; here's a stir indeed, here's 
message, errand, banishment, and I cannot tell what.' ' 
Mu.,'Dkl., 29. — W. andPr;, 50; — H's D., VII; 230. 
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Arrange : — 

Seg. Why, you whoreson slave, have yoa forgotten that 
I sent you and another to diive away the shepherd? What 
an ass are yoa! 

Mmse. Here's a stir indeed, &c. (Notes (privately 
printed, 1882) p. 17). 

CCXXIV. 

• < 

Bremo. With this my bat will I beat out thy brains; 

Down, down, I say, prostrate thyself upon the g[round. 

Mu., Del., 30. — W. and Pr,, 51. — H's D., Vn, 232. 

The three earliest copies: will I heat; the rest: 1 will beat. 
Arrange, perhaps: — , 

Bremo. With this my bat will I beat out thy brains; 

Down, down! 

I say, prostrate thyself upon the ground. 
(Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 316 seq.). 


CCXXV. 

Ay» woman, w9t thou live in woods with me? 

Mu., Dku, 31. — W. AND Pe,, 52, — H's D., vn, 233. 

I strongly suspect: Say^ woman. Compare A. IV, ac 3, 1. 61 
(note CCXXXV): — 

Say, sirrah, wilt thou fight &c. 
A. rV, sc. 3, 1. 107 seq.: — 

Say, hermit, what canst thou do? 
Paradise Lost, X, 158: — 

Say, woman, what is this which thou hast done? 
My conjecture is strengthened by the fistct that the Ed. pr. 
reads, ay woman, ay not being spelled with a capital letter; 
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the (^ital S has evidently dropped out Qq 1610 and 161 5: 
Au woman; the rest: Ay wimum. (Jahrbuch der Dentscben 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, XVI, 250 seq.). 


QCXXVI. 

JSmg. Mirth to a sdnl disturb'd is embers tnm'd 
Which sudden gleam with molestation, 
But sooner lose their light for it. 

Mu., Del., 34. — W. and Pr., 56. — H*s D., VII, 237. 

The Qq, as far as I have been able to* collate them, uni- 
formly read sigA/, which, of course, is a corruption from 
Ugh/. The last line might easily be completed: — 

But aii the sooner lose their light for it 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XIU, 69. 
— Kqlbing, Englische Studien, VI, 317). 


ccxxvn. 

'Tis gold bestowed upon a rioter. 

Which not relieves, but murders hte: 

'Tis a drug given to the healthful. 

Which infects, not cures. 

How can a father that hath lost his son, 

A prince both wise, vertuous,. and valiant, 

Take pleasure in the idle acts of Time? < 

No, no, till Mucedorus I shall see again, 

All joy is comfortless, ail pleasure pain. 

Mu., Del,, 34 sbq. — W. amd Pe,, 56. -^ H's D., vn, 237. 
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This reading' of the Qq, though undoubtedly faulty, has not 
been amended by either Ddins or Mr HaaUtt« Arrange 
and write: — 

'Tis gold bestow'd upon a rioter, 
Which not relieves, but murders him; a drug 
Given to the healthful, which infects, not cures. 
How can a &ther that hath* lost his son, 
; ,,A prii^ffe.botl^ .^|riJ3e» virtuous, and valiant, 
Take pleasure in the idle acts of pastime? 
No, no! . 

Till JMucedorus I shall see again, 
All joy is comfortless, all pleasure pain. 
Instead of wise^ 'virtuous I formerly proposed virtuous^ wise* 
This alteration has been adopted by Messrs Wamke and 
Prcescholdt and certainly improves the line; nevertheless it 
may be dispensed 'with. Pastime is positively demanded by 
tfie context ; it is used by our poet in A. V, sc. i , 1. 72. 
(Jahrb. der Deutschen Shakespeare -Cresellischalt, Xm, 69 seq. 
— K51bing, Englische Studien, VI, 317). 


cqxxvin. 

In Aragon, W M^^> and. at his parture 
Bound my secrecy ... 

By his affectuous love, not to. disclose it. 

Mu., Dbx., 35. ^ W. AND Pe., $6 SKQ. r- H's D„ yn, 237. 

In the earliest quarto this scene is wanting; the two copies 
of 1610 and 1615: parture; the rest: par4mg. Affections 
laue is the reading of the earlier quartos; the Qq from 1634 
downwards, affections loue. The former reading is,, to say 
the least of it, extremely doubtful; the latter is simply 
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absurd. Qy. read, affecH&fCs loss (loffe-loue) and arrange 
the lines as follows: — 

In Aragon, my liege, 
And at his 'partnre bound my secrecy, 
By his afifection's loss, not to disclose it. 
Both the correction of affections love and the alteration in 
the division of the lines have been adopted by Messrs Wamk^ 
and Proescholdt. It may be added that S. Walker, Grit. 
Exam. I, 285, proposes to read loss instead oi love in Venu^ 
and Adonis, st 78, and in Twelfth Night, I, 2, 39. (Jahr- 
buch der Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, XIII, 72). 


CCXXIX. 

K. K Thou not deceiv'st me; I ever thought thee 

What I find thee now, an upright loyal man. 

But what desire, or young -fed humour 

Nurs'd within the braine. 

Drew him so privately to Aragon? 

Mu., Del., 35. ^ W. and Pr., 57. — H's D., VII, 237. 

Apart from differences in the spelling and punctuation that 
are hardly worth mentioning^ this is the reading a^d arrange- 
ment in Qq 1610 and 1615; in Qu. 1598 the passage is 
wanting. The later Qq, from 161 9 downwards, divide tb^ 
lines as follows : — 

JSHmg Va. Thou not deceiv'st me, 

I ever thought thee what I find thee now. 

An upright loyal man. 

But what desire, or young -fed humour 

Nurs'd within his brain, 

Drew him so privately to Aragon? 
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Arrange : — 

J^ing. Thou not deceiv'st me. 
I ever thought thee what I find Hiee now. 
An upright, loyal man: but what desire, 
Or young- fed huinour, nurs'd within the brain^ 
Drew him so privately to Aragon? 
The various reading to h-am instead of the brain in the two 
copies of 1610 and 161 5, is immaterial. (Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, Xnij 72. — Kolbing, 
Engiische Studien, VI, 317 seq.). 


CCXXX. 

No doubt, she thinks on thee, 

And will one day come pledge thee at this well. 

Come, habit, thou art fit for me. [Hi disguiseth himself. 

No shepherd now, an hermit must I be. 

Methinks this fits me very well. 

Mu., Del., 36. — W. and Pr., 58. — H's D., VH, 238. 

This -is tl>e arrangement of the Qq, but the division of the 
first two lines as given in Dodsley,. ed. Hazlitt, seems pre- 
ferable:— 7 

No' doubt, she thinks oh thee, and will one day 

Come pledge thee at this well. 
Thus the short line takes its proper place at the end of one 
train of thought and serves to mark the transit to another, 
in so far as Mucedorus now turns his attention to the habit 
he is donning. Must I he is the reading of Qq 1 610, 161 5, 
and 1 61 9. The last line may easily be completed: — 

Methinks this habit fits me very well. 
(Kolbing, Engiische Studien, VI, 318). 
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CC3CXXI. 

Muce. Thou dost mistake me; but I pray thee, tell me 

what dost thou seek in these woods? 

Clown. What do I seek? for a stray king's daughter, 

run away with a shepherd. 

Mu., Del., 37. — W. and Pr., 58. — H*s D., Vn, 239. 

Although all the Qq which I have collated, place the inter- 
rogation after seek^ yet I strongly suspect that it ought to 
take its place after for; and Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt 
have approved of the arrangement and reading of these 
lines proposed by me in the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shake- 
speare -Gesellschaft, Xni, 91, viz.: — 

Miue. Thou dost mistake me: but, I pray thee, tell me 
What dost thou seek ybr in these woods? 

Clown. What do I seek for?, A stray king's -daughter, 
run away with a shepherd. 

Instead of what dost thou seek Delius reads whom dost thou 
seek, this being the reading of Qu. 1668. 


ccxxxn. 

Clown. Nay, I say rusher, and Til prove mine office 
good: for look sir, when any comes from under the sea or 
so, and a dog chance to blow his nose backward, then with 
a whip I give him the good time of the day and strow 
rushes presently; therefore I am a rusher, a high office, I 
promise ye. 

Mu., Del., 38. — W. and Pr., 59. — H*s D.; VII, 240. 

Qq 1598, 1615, and 1619: 1*11 prove; Qu. 1610: /prove. 
The three earliest copies : /or . look sir, the later quartos : 
yor look you sir. — A badly corrupted passage. It seems 

6* 
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evident that the poet did not write seUf but seat. This 
correction, however , does not suffice to restore sense and 
grammar; perhaps we should read: whtn a dog comes from 
under the seat or so, and chance to blow, &c., or: when a cat 
comes from under the seat, or so, and a dog chance to blow, &c. 
For, although the Clown jestingly calls himself a 'rusher 
of the stable', yet his office of strowing rushes was performed 
in the hall and rooms of the mansion, where cleanliness 
was no less a desideratum than in the stable. The rushes 
to be used there were no doubt under the care of a stable- 
boy or groom and preserved in a stable or shed, from 
whence they were taken to the mansion whenever they were 
required. 


ccxxxm. 

Bremo. See how she flies away from me, 

I will follow, and give attent to her. 

Deny my love! Ah, worm of beauty, 

I will chastise thee: come, come, 

Prepare thy head upon the block. 

Mu., Del., 39. — - W. and Pr., 60 seq. — H's D., Vn, 241. 

The reading of the three earliest copies in 1. i, ftinges awayy 
is preferable.^ Qu. 1598 reads a rend and ah worme, all 
the rest attend and a worme; the same quarto also joins the 
last two lines into one. As to ah, worm see A. IV, sc. 5, 
1. 8 and A. IV, sc. 5, 1. 21, where Ah has been wrongly 
expunged by Mr Hazlitt. Compare also 2 K. Henry IV, 
V, 3, 17, where the quarto and the second folio read 
A sirrah instead of Ah, sirrah. The division of the lines, 
although it has been retained by Delius and Mr Hazlitt, 
is obviously wrong; ^rrange: — 
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Bre. See, how she flings away from me ! I'll follow 
And %viQ attent to her. Deny my love! 
Ah, worm of beauty, I will chastise thee! 
Come, come, prepare thy head upon the block! 
Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt have adopted both my 
arrangement and my readings as proposed in the Jahrbuch 
der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschafl, XIII, 70. 


CCXXXIV. 

I will crown thee with a complet made of ivory. 

Mu., Del., 39. — W. and Pr., 61. — H's D., Vn, 241. 

This is the reading of the two earliest copies. In the later 
Qq I will and complet have rightly been altered to 1*11 and 
ChapUiy whereas ivary has been retained, till Delius substi- 
tuted ivy in its room, which, so far as the sense is con- 
cerned, is undoubtedly right and will probably be adopted 
by most succeeding editors, although, in my opinion, it 
should not be admitted into the text, since it appears from 
Evans, Leicestershire Words, Phrases, and Proverbs (English 
Dialect Society, No. 31, London, 1881), p. 297, that ivory 
is a Rutland provincialism for ivy. That it cannot be taken 
for an erratum seems to be proved by the occurrence of 
another provincialism in A. II, sc. 4, 1. 65, viz. shipsiickf 
i. e. shiptickf which latter, according to Evans, p. 237, is the 
Leicestershire pronunciation for sheeptick. A third provin- 
cialism may possibly lie at the bottom of the pun on the 
word errand (III, 3, 45), pronounced and spelt arrand in 
Leicestershire (Evans, p. 93), all the Qq which I have col- 
lated reading indeed Arrand or arrand. These curious pro- 
vincialisms, however few, yet seem sufficient to justify the 
belief that the author of *Mucedorus' was a native of either 
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Rutland or the adjoining part of Leicestershire, where ivory 
instead of ivy may have been a no less current idiom than 
in Rutland itself, as the dialects of Rutlaud and Leicester- 
shire 'seem, indeed , to be substantially identical' (Evans, 
p. 296). Or are we to attribute these provincialisms to a 
Leicestershire compositor who thus disfigured his London 
author's pure English and correct spelling? (Kc^bing, Eng- 
lische Studien, VI, 318 seq.). 


ccxxxv. 

Be merry, wench, we'll have a frolic feast, 
Here's flesh enough for to suffice us both. 
Say, sirrah, wilt thou fight, or dost thou yield to die? 
Mu., Dkl., 40, — W. AND Pr., 62. — H's D., VII, 243. 

The last line is an Alexandrine which Prof. Wagner in the 
Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XTV, 282, 
proposes to reduce to regular metre by the omission of dost 
thou. I formerly thought that we should rather omit thou 
before fight (compare Abbott, s. 241), but have now come 
to the conviction that the true arrangement is : — 

Say, sirrah! 

Wilt thou fight, or dost thou yield to die? 
Wilt is no doubt used as a monosyllabic foot by the poet; 
see note CCSCXII; &c. (Kdlbing, Englische Studien, VI, 319. 
— Compare supra note CCXXV). 


CCXXXVI. 

Ama. Yet give him leave to speak for my sake. 

Mu., Dbl., 41. _ W. and Pr., 62. — H's D., VII, 243. 

The line should be completed by the addition at the end 
of the name of the person addressed, viz. Bremo. See notes 


A 
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XLV and CCXCIX. Compare Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XVI, 228 seq. and Shakespeare's 
Tragedy of Hamlet, ed. Eke (1882) p. .146 seq. 


ccxxxvn. 

Glad were they, they found such ease. 
And in the end they grew to perfect amity. 
Weighing their former wickedness, 
They termM the time wherein they lived then 
A golden age, a goodly golden age. 

Mu., Del., 41. — W. and Pr., 63. ^ H's D., VII, 243 seq. 

In the first line fha/ has been added by Mr Haziitt, and 
Messrs Wamke and Prcescholdt have adopted this addition, 
erroneously ascribing it to Qu. 1610. But the verse is either 
a syllable pause line, or Glad is to be read as a monosyl- 
labic foot (see notes CCX^; CCXXXV; CCXXXVOI; &c.). 
In either case it is to be completed by the addition of 
perfect which, according to an ingenious conjecture of Pro- 
fessor Wagner in the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare - 
Gesellschaft, XIV, 282, has slipped down to the second line. 
Scan, therefore, either: — 

Glad were | they, — | they found | such per|fect ease, 
or: — 

Glad I were they, | they found | such per|fect ease. 

The passage should be written and arranged thus: — 
Glad were they, they found such perfect ease, 
And in the end they grew to amity. 
Weighing their iRnmer wickedness, they teitn'd 
The time wherein they liv'd a golden age, 
A goodly golden age. 

(KSlbing, Englische Studien, VI, 319). 
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ccxxxvm. 

If men, which lived tofore, as thou dost now, 
Wild in woods, addicted all to spoil, &c. 

Mu., Del., 41. — W. and Pr., 63. — H's D., vn, 244. 

Qq 1610, 1615, 1619, and 1621: Wilde (Wild) in Wood; 
Qq 1 63 1, 1634, 1650 [?], and 1668: Wilde (Wild) in Woods. 
Qu. 1598 reads Wilie in wood (not Wily^ as Mr Hazlitt says) 
by which reading Mr Hazlitt has been induced to conjecture 
Wildly and to introduce this conjecture into the text. In 
the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XUI, 71, 
I suggested to add the before woods ^ and this suggestion 
has been adopted both by Delius and Messrs Wamke and 
Proescholdt. Or should Wild be read as a monosyllabic foot? 
Compare notes CCXXH; CCXXXV; CCXXXVH; CCXU; &c. 


CCXXXIX. 

No, let's live, and love together £uthfully, 

I'll fight for thee — 

Bre. Or fight for me, or die: or fight, or else thou 

Anuu Hold, Bremo, hold. [diest. 

Mu., Del., 42. — W. and Pr., 63. — H's D., VII, 244. 

This is the uniform reading of all the old copies which I 
have collated; Mr Hazlitt and Messrs Wamke and Prcescholdt 
let us Infe, The old copies, however, are right. No being 
a monosyllabic foot and faUhfully a tri£fyllabic feminine 
ending. Those critics that do not approve of this scansion 
had better place No extra versum than alter the reading; 
the rest of the line will then form a regular blank verse. — 
With respect to the following line it may be observed that 
Bremo does not want Mucedorus to fight for him, but to 
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fight with him (just as in A. Ill, sc. 4, 1. 19 he wanted 
Amadine to fight with him), or he will slay him forthwith; 
see supra 1. 61 seqq. He is about to strike the deadly 
blow, when Amadine interferes and comes to the hermit's 
rescue. The first hemistich, therefore, of Bremo's speech 
cannot possibly have come firom the author's pen; the second 
hemistich {or fight y or else thou dUst) exactly completes the 
verse and Amadine's ejaculation {Hold^ Bremoy hold) forms 
an interjectional line. (Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 
319 seq.). 


CCXL. 

You promised me to make me your queen. 

Mu., Del., 42. — W. and Pr., 63. — H's D., VII, 244. 

This is the reading of Qq 1598 and 1610; Qq 1615, 1619, 
"162 1, 1 63 1, 1634, 1650 [?]: You promised me to ^ake me 
queen; Qu. 1 668 : You promised to make me queen. Although 
the line, as printed M the Ed. pr., admits of a scansion, 
if scansion it can be called: — 

You pro|mis^ ] me to [ make me | your queen, 
yet I suspect that all the quarto -readings are corrupt. Per- 
haps we should write: — 

You projmis'd me | for to | make me | your queen, 
a correction which would agree with the prevalent use of 
this pleonastic form of the infinitive in our play. Compare, 
Induction, 37 (for to please); I, 4, 14 (for to resist); 
II, I, 9 (for to give); II, 3, ^2 (for to work); III, 2, 38 
(for to provide); III, 5, 2 (for to make)> IV, 3, 60 (for 
to suffice); IV, 5, 139 (for to maintain); IV, 5, 144 (for 
to win). — Two lines below me should be inserted after 
promised^ as has been conjectured by Prof Wagner (Jahr- 
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buch der Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellscbafi;, XIV, 282), 
so that U. loi and 103 be made to c<MTeqpond with one 
another. (Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 320). 


CCXLL 

Ama. Not my Bremo, nor his Bremo woods. 

Mu., Del., 44. — W. and Pr., 66. — H's D., vn, 246. 

This is the reading of all the Qq I have collated. Mr HazUtt 
has altered and divided the Ime, I do not know on what 
authority or for what reason: — 
Ama, Not my Bremo, 
Nor Bremo's woods. 
I feel convinced that the poet wrote : — 

Am<u No, not my Bremo, nor my Bremo's woods. 
This emendation, as first prc^osed in the Jahrbuch d^ 
Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XIU, 71 {Ohy not my 
Bremo t &c.) has been introduced into the text by Messrs 
Warnke and Proescholdt. Critics, however, who will allow Not 
to take the place of a monosyllabic foot, may dispense with 
the addition oi Oh ot No to the original line. See notes 
CCXXII; &c. Compare Mucedorus, ed. Delius, p. XIV. 


CCXLH. 

JBre. Thou holdst it well; look how he doth, 
Thou may'st the sooner learn. 

Mu., Del., 45. — W. and Pr., 67. — H's D., VII, 248. 

Before look Mr Haslitt has added the stage - direction To 
Amadine. The division of the lines, although invariably the 
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same in all the Qq I have collated (with Uie oaly exceptioa 
of Qu. 1598 where the passage is printed as prose), never- 
theless seems to be wrong; arrange: — 
Bre. Thou holdst it well. 
Look how he doth, thou may'st the sooner learn. 

[7b Amadine, 
(Jahrb. d. Deutschen Shakespeare- Geselischaft, XIII, 71 seq.) 


CCXLin. 

Then have at thine, so lie there and die, 

A death no doubt according to desert, &c. 

M0., Del., 46. — W. and Pr., 68. — H's D., VII, 248. 

This is the arrangement of Qu. 1598, whereas all the later 
Qq join the words So lie there and die to the following line. 
Arrange and point, perhaps: — 

So! lie there and die a death, no doubt. 

According to desert; or else a worse. 

As thou deserv'st a worse. 
Thou after /i<?, which has been added by Messrs Wamke 
and ProBScholdt, seems a needless correction, as Sol may 
surely take the place of a monosyllabic foot; compare note 
CCXXII; &c. (Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 320). 


CCXLIV. 

And there a while live on his provision. 

Mu., Del., 46. — W. and Pr., 68. — H's D., VII, 249. 

Thus the Qq, Delius, and Mr Hazlitt. I first proposed to 
add we before lioe^ but afterwards thought it preferable to 
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write: Otis provision, which emendation I privately communi- 
cated to Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt who thought it 
worthy of insertion in the text. Or should we be justified 
in supposing the verse to be a syllable pause line and 
accordingly scan it: — 

And there | a while | u live | on his | provis|ion? 
(Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschafl, XIII, 72). 


CCXLV. 

Clow, That's a lie, a would have killed me with his 

pugs-nando. 

Mu., Del., 48. — W. and Pr., 70. — ITs D., VU, 250. 

The hyphen in the word pugs-nando which £4>pears in all 
the Qq firom 1610 downwards, as far as I have been able 
to collate them, probably owes its origin to the circumstance 
that in the Qu. 1598 the word is divided between two lines, 
although curiously enough the mark of division is wanting. 
By the way it may be mentioned that the spelling in this 
earliest quarto is pugs nondo^ and not pugs-nando* Accord- 
ing to Messrs Warnke and Proescholdt the quarto of 1609, 
which I have never seen, reads pugs-nardo. It is with 
great diffidence that I hint at the possibility that this may 
be a ludicrous corruption of poynardo, i. e. a poinard or 
poniard. Poynards occurs in Hamlet V, 2, 157 (Qu. 1604); 
poinards in B. Jonson (ed. 161 6, p. 174). 


CCXLVI. 

Muce, Then know that which ne'er tofore was known, 
I am no shepherd, no Arragonian I, 
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But bom of royal biood: my father's of Valentia king. 
My mother queen: who for thy sacred sake. 
Took this hard task in hand. 

Mu., Del., 49. — W. and Pr., 70SEQ. — H's D„ Vn, 252. 

Arrange and read: — 

Muce. Then know that which ne'er tofore was known, 

I am no shepherd, no Arragonian I, 

Who for thy sacred sake took this hard task in hand. 

But bom of royal blood: my father is 

King of Valentia, my mother queen. 
A similar disturbance in the orijg^inal sequence of the lines 
has been pointed out by the late Prof. Wagner in A. I, sc. i, 
1. 66 seq.,. where 1. 67 must of course precede 1. 66. See 
Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, XIV, 283. 
— Then J in the first line, is a monosyllabic foot; compare 
notes CCXXII; &c. The earliest quarto reads not, as 
Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt erroneously say, never tofore^ 
but nere tofore ^ like all the rest {neere tofore ^ neretofore). 
In the third line I formerly ^proppsed to expunge sacred^ in 
order to reduce the Alexandrine to a blank verse; compare, 
however. The Faerie Queene, I, 1,2 (For whose sweete sake); 
The Two GenUemen of Verona, y, 4, 74 (for whose dear 
sake); Love's Labour's I^ost, V, 2, 765 (£cKr your fair sakes); 
A Midsummer Night's Drqam,, II, 2, 103 (for thy swe^et sake); 
The Taming of the Shrew, 11, 61 (for your good sake); 
All's Well that Ends Well, III, 3, 5 (for your worthy sake); 
Romeo and Juliet, III, 3, 136 (for whose dear sake). These 
passages go far to strengthen the* belief that the adjective 
sacred came from the author's pen and that, consequently, 
the line was not intended for a blank verse, but an Alexan- 
drine. (Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 321). 
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ccxLvn. 

As if a kingdom had befallen me this time. 

Mu., Del., 49. — W. awd PR., 71. — H*s D., Vn, 252. 

The words this time are completely meaningless and spoil 
the metre; I have no doubt that they should be discarded. 
(Jaihrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XIII, 72). 


ccxLvm. 

Her absence bre^des sorrow to my soul 

And with a thunder breaks my heart in twain. 

Md., Del., 49 seq. — W. and Pr., 71 seq. — 

H's D., vn, 253. 

Qq 1598 and 1610: breedes sorrow; Qu. 1615: hreeds sorrow; 
Qq 1619, 1631, 1650 [?], and 1668: breeds greai sorrow; 
Qu. 1634: hretdes greed sorrow. Breedes^ like restes in Fair 
Em, V, I, 273 (see note CX.XVIII), seems originally to have 
been pronounced as a dissyllable. Qy. read: hreedeth? — 
Mr Collier, according to Messis Wamke and Proescfaoldt ad 
loc.y proposed to read: — 

And when asunder breaks my heart in twain. 
A^ I privately suggested to Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt, 
I think it more likely that the author wrote: — 

And will asunder break my heart in twain. 


CCXLEK. 

Ama. My gracious father, pardon thy disloyal 

daughter. 
King. What, do mine eyes behold my daughter 

Amadine? 
Rise up, dear daughter, and* let these embracing arms 
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Show thee some token of thy father's joy, 

Which e'er since thy departtir^, hath languished in 

sorrow. 
MtJ., Del., 51. — W. and Pr., 73. — H's D., VH, 254. 

Amadine's speech is to be scanned: — 

My grajcious &{ther, pafrd'n thy | disloy|al daughjter. 
Pardon, as a monosyllable, occurs also in Fair Em, V, i, 191; 
in A Yorkshire Tragedy, I, 10 ad fin. (MalQp,e's Supplement, 
n, 675: To plead for pardon for my dear husband's life); 
and in Marlowe's Edward II (see note CCL^VI). Compare 
Paradise Lost, I, 248 (reason) and 11, 878 (tron). In the 
second line Amadme is to be pronounced ^s a trisyllabic 
feminine ending (see Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft, XV, 343); in the third and before let is to be 
expunged and the reading of the later Qq {these embracing 
arms) to be adopted in preference to that of Qq 1598 and 
1 610 {these my embracing arms). The last line is manifestly 
corrupted; a blank verse might be restored by the omission 
of ever and the transposition of languished in sorrow : — 

Which, since thy d'parture, hath in sorrow languish'd. 
As to d'parture or parture compare ante note CCXXVIII. 

;' !■ I * < 

I 
CCL, 

Mike. No cause to fear, I caused no offence, 
But iMs, desiring &c. 1 

Mu„ Dbj.^ 51- — "W.. anP ph., 74- — U's JX» VH, ^S5» 

But this hfiil^ibeen transterred by Messrs Waamke and Proe- 
scholdt to ^e 'fir^t iiiie whidi has thus been made to consist 
of six feet, whereas the ..second line has become a regular 
blank verse. In my opinion But this is a metrical excrescence 
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and should form an interjectional line; it is, however, alto- 
gether suspicious as it recurs ten lines below: Wiih all my 
heart f but tUs, and in neither passage does it seem to be 
wanted. 


CCLL 

Prepared welcomes; giue him entertainement. 

Mu., Del., 53. — W. AND PR., 75. — H's D., VII, 256. 

This is the reading of the quarto of 1610. Qu. 1615: — 

Prepared welcomes, giue him entertainment; 
Qu. 1 61 9 (and all the rest): — 

Prepared welcomes giue him entertainment. 
The progress of corruption cannot be shown more clearly. 
I strongly suspect that the poet wrote : — 

Prepare a welcome; give him entertainment, 
and Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt have installed this con- 
jectural emendation in the text. It may be as well to add 
that this line is not contained in Qu. 1598. (Jfahrbuch der 
Deutschen Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XEQ, 73). 


ccLn. 

And pray we both together with our hearts. 
That she thrice Nestor's ' years may with us rest. 

Mt., W. AjfD Pa., 76, 11.2. <rrr H'$ D*, VII, 259. 

Being enclosed within two coupletsr these lines rhay likewise 
have formed a couplet ih the author's manuscript: — 

And both together with oux hearts le|;'s. pr^j, . 

That sbe thri<s Nisstor's jears may with us 9tay. 
(Kolbing^ Englische Stijdien^ VI, 321). . 
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ccLm. 

Who other wishes, let him never speak — 
Etwy. Amen ! 

Mu., Del., 56. — W. AND PR., 79. — H's D., VII, 259. 

No Alexandrine, but a regular blank verse; scan: — 

Who 6th|er w{sh|es, let him | ixe'er spe&k ^— | Am6n*! 
(Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 321). 


COOKE. 

CCLIV. 

Gtra. How cheerfully things look in this place. 

Gubbne's Tu Quoque (H's D., XI, 203). 

In order to reduce this line to regular metre the critics of 
the last century, such as Pope, Warburton, Capell, &c., 
would no doubt have inserted a//: — 

How cheerfiilly all things look in this place. 
S. Walker would have declared in £Eivour of dissyllabication 
and Dr Abbott may probably maintain the same opinion : — 

How che-eriiilly things look in this place. 
A third way would be to read cheerfully as a dissyllable and 
make the line one of four feet : — 

How cheer|rily things | look in | this place^ 
Or should the verse, notwithstanding the slightness of its 
pause, be classed with the syllable pause lines :~^ 

How cheer|fully | u things | look in | this place? 
Compare No CCLXV. — The line may, perhaps, serve as 
an eloquent instance of different stages in verbal or rather 
metrical criticism. 


9fif A WOMAN IS A WEATHERCOCK. 

FXBLD. 

CCLV. 

» 

'Tis your jealousy 

That makes you think so; for, by my soul. 

You have given me no distaste by keeping from me 

All things that might be burthenous, and oppress me. 
A Woman is a Weathercock (H*s D., XI, 13). 

To conclude from these and other lines, the text of this play 
in Mr Hazlitt's Dodsley would seem to have been printed 
from The Old English Drama (London, Thom. White, 1830) 
Vol. n, provided that this collection itself was not printed 
from one of the older editions of Dodsley. It would be 
time and labour thrown away to sift this matter and it may 
suffice to say that Mr Hazlitt has compared the old copies 
in a very perfrmctory manner, and that numerous Uundars 
have crept into the text, in the Quarto of 161 2 the above 
lines are given quite correctly: — 

Tis your jealousie^ 
That makes you thinke »r so, for by my soule 
You haue [pronounce Fbt/ve] giuen me no distast, m 

keeping from me, &c. 
In the same play Mr Hazlitt has spoiled the following lines 
(XI, 40): — 

Strange* Good [people], save your labours, for by 

heaven, 
ru do it: if I do't not, I shall be pointed at, &c. 
Qu. 161 2 correctly reads: — 

Sir a. Good, saue your labors, for by Heauen He doo't: 
If I doo't not, I shall be pointed at, &c. 
For the use of Good without a noun, the reader may be 
referred to The Tempest, I, i, 3 and to Hamlet, I, i, 70, 
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passages which are so well known that they ought to have 
been remembered by Mr Hazlitt. 

Farther on (XI, 66) Mr Hazlitt prints: — 

Qj^t. Pouts. I will kill two men for you; till then, &c. 

and thus spoils the metre again. Qu. 1612 correctly reads: — 

CapL Skr, I wil kill two men for you, till th^, &c. 

In the Old English Drama (London, 1830) 11, 49 the address 

Sir has likewise been omitted. 

Some similar instances of negligence and corruption of 
the text may be added from Kyd's Cornelia as printed in 
Mr Hazlitt's Dodsley (Vol. V). At p. 26$ we meet with the 
following lines: — 

Under this outrage now are all our goods, 

Where scattered they run by land and sea 

(Like exil'd us) from fertile Italy, 

To proudest Spain or poorest Getuly. 
In a foot-note on the last line Mr Hazlitt remarks: 'GeMIrnn, 
in Tripoli. See Hazlitt's '^Classical Gazetteer", in v.' Is 
this negligence or ignorance or both combined together? 
Mr Hazlitt ought to have looked up Gcefuluz, under which 
head the correct explanation is given, an explanation, by 
the way, which is contained in every Latin Dictionary and 
known to almost all boys of the upper forms. Two glaring 
misprints occur at the very next page (p. 206, 11. 9 and 17) 
where instead of the prefix Cornelius we must, of course, 
write Cornelia y and where the Chorus should not say: — 

Why suffer your vain dreams your head to trouble, 
but: — 

Why suffer you vain dreams your head to trouble. 
The quarto of 1594 correctly reads both Cornelia and ^^ 
These blunders and corruptions collected at random 
are sufficient proofs of the carelessness with which this latest 

7* 
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edition of 80 important and almost indispensable a collection 
of old plays has been prepared. Readers and students should 
therefore never be off their guard and in all difficult and 
doubtful cases should not allow themselves to be deluded 
into the belief that they are using a correct or critically 
revised text 

CCLVI. 

Scud[fnore], What means my — 

.Nev[tll]. This day this Bdlafiront, the rich heir, 

Is married unto Count Frederick, 

And that's the wedding I was going to. 

A Woman is a Wkathk&cock (H's D., XI, i6). 

Mr Hazlitt's Dodsley here con^>letely agrees with Qu. 1612, 

except that the latter has the misprint whar for who/, — 

If the first two lines admit of a scansion at all, it can be 

no other than this: — 

. What means | my — This | day this | Bell'firont { the rich [heir, 

Is mar|ri^d | unto | Count Fredjerick. 

But what critic will , impute such unreadable harshness even 

to one of the lesser lights of the dramatic galaxy of the 

Elizabethan age? I. rather think that Is slipped out of its 

place and that the poet wrote : — 

Scud, What means my — 

Nev. This day is this Bellafiront, 

The rich heir, married unto Count Frederick, &c. 


CCLVn. 
Cap. You haue shewed some kindnes to me, I must loue 
you iSar, 

What did you with his bodie? 

A WOICAN IS A WSATHBRCOCK (H.'3 D., XI, 66). 
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This is the reading and arrangement of the old copy* Mr 

Hazlitt's Dodsley (in accordance with the respective passage 

in The Old English Drama) : — 

CapU Pouis. You have show'd some kindness to me: 

I must love you, sir. What did you with his body? 

Arrange and read either: — 

CapL Pouts. You | have show'd | some kind|ness to | 

me: I 

Must love you, sir. What did you with his body? 
or: — 

CapL Pouts. You've show'd | some kind|ness to 

me: I, &c. 


CCLVffl. 

Kath. Life! I am not married, then, in earnest. 
Nev. So, Mistress Kate, I kept you for myself. 
A Woman is a Weathekcock (H*s D., XI, 80 seq.). 

Thus Mr Hazlitt in accordance with Qu. 161 2. Read, No 
for So, Life is to be read as a monosyllabic foot. 


HAUGHTOir. 

CCLIX. 

To them, friends, to them; they are none but yours: 
For you I bred them, for you brought them up. 
For you I kept them, and you shall have them: 
I hate all others that resort to them. 

Englishmen for mt Money (H's D., X, 508). 

In the quartos of 1626 and 1631 the second line runs thus: 
For you I bred them, for you I brought them up. 
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Mr Hazlitt has wrongly expunged the second /, as being 
'redundant both for sense and measure'. The £aict is, that 
the line contains an extra syllable before the pause and that 
the context requires the second you to be emphasized : — 

For you | I bred | them, for you | I brought | them up. 

The next line seems to be defective and one feels tempted 
to insert V is before the second you; such an addition, 
however, is unnecessary, as the line clearly belongs to the 
category of syllable pause lines: — 

For you { I kept | them, — | and you | shall have | them. 

Compare Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet^ ed. £lze, p. 127. 


KYD, 

CCLX. 

Umbass. This is an argument for our Viceroy, 
That Spame may not insult for her successe, 
Since English Warriours likewise conquered Spame, 
And made them bow their knees to AJbion, 

THB SPAKISH TlLAGEDT (H'S D., V, 35). 

Thus Qu. 1633. Viceroy y in the first line, is accented on 
the final syllable , an accentuation of which I know no other 
instance. Three lines infra the lection the king may be 
queried; perhaps: thy king: — 

Pledge me, Hieronimo, if thou love thy king. 
Compare Marlowe, Edward II, I, 4, 339 (Works, ed. Dyce, 
in I vol., p. 192 a): — 

Courageous Lancaster, embrace thy king. 
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CCLXI. 

Bel* As those that when tbej love, are loath, and 

feare to lose. 
Bal. Then &ire, let BaWuuar your keeper be. 
Bel. BaWumar doth feare as well as we. 

Thb Spanish Tragedy (H's D., Y, 102). 

This is the reading of Qu. 1633, the only old copy I have 
been able to collate. Mr Hazlitt's Dodsley what they Icve 
and NOf Balthazar doth fear. Qy. omit and fear which words 
seem to have crept in from the third line by a kind of 
prolepsis. Or should the words when they be expunged? 


CCLXn. 

And, madam, you must attire yourself 
Like Phoebe, Flora, or the huntress, 
Which to your discretion shall seem best 

The Spanish T&aoedt (H's D., V, 151 seq.). 

The first line is either a syllable pause line: — 

And, mad|am, — | you must | attire | yourself 
or one of four feet only: — 

And, ma'am, | you must | attire | yourself 
EkmtresSf in the second line, is to be pronounced as a tri- 
syllable {hunt-e-ress); see Abbott, s. 477. As to the last 
line, it may be doubted, whether which is to be taken for 
a monosyllabic foot, or to altered to unto. Or would perhaps 
a transposition bring the verse still nearer to the poet's own 
wording: — 

Which shall | seem best | to your | discrejti-on? 
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ccLxm. 

Fain would I die, but darksome ugly death 
Withholds his dart, and in disdain doth fly me, 
Maliciously knowing, that hell's hoiror 
Is milder than mine endless discontent 

COKNBLIA (H'S D., V, 191). 

I do not know whether the above punctuation has been intro- 
duced in the text by Mr Hazlitt, or by some previous editor 
of Dodsley. The two quartos of 1594 and 1595 have com- 
mas at the end of the second and third line, but not after 
knowing. In my opinion both these commas should be ex- 
punged just as well as that after knowing ^ whereas a comma 
ought to be placed after Maliciously. — The third line 
admits of a twofold scansion; it may be considered as a 
syllable pause line: — 

Mali|ciously, | u knowjing that | hell's horjror, 
or Maliciously may be read as a word of five syllables: — 

Malilciousjly, know|ing that | hell's hor|ror. 


CCLXIV. 

One selfeame ship contain'd us, when I saw 
The murd'ring Egyptians bereave his life; &c. 

CoxNELiA (H's D., V, 213). 

A twofold scansion of the second line seems to be admis- 
sible : — 

The mur|dering | Egypt |ians b'reave | his life, 
or: — ^ 

The mur|d'ring 'Gypt|ians | bereaVe | his life. 
For the pronunciation hWeaoe compare notes CXVII and 
CCLXXIX. 
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CCLXV. 

Then satisfy yourself with this revenge, 

Content to count the ghosts of those great captains. 

Which (conquer'd) perish'd by the Roman swords. 

The Hannos, the Hamilcars, Hasdrubals, 

Especially that proudest Hannibal, 

That made the fair Thrasymene so desert: 

For even those fields that moum'd to bear their bodies, 

Now (loaden) groan to feel the Roman corses. 

Cornelia (H's D., V, 250). 

How is the sixth line to be scanned? Can Thai be allowed 

to take the place of a monosyllabic foot? If not, we seem 

to have no choice but to dissyllabize either made or, which 

seems more likely, fairy although a rhythmical ear will, I think, 

in most cases demur to this dissolution of lo^ig vowels or 

diphthongs. Or is the verse to be considered as a syllable 

pause line, although there is hardly a sufficient ^pause after 

fair\— ^ 

That made | the ^ur | ^ Thra|symene | so desjert? 

Compare note CCUV. He who will accept none of these 
scansions, is driven to introduce an emendation of the text, 
such as the fairest Thrasymene or the fair lake Thrasymene. 
This latter, however, would hardly be acceptable as, accord- 
ing to the context, Thrasymene does not seem to denote 
the lake, but its environs, or the country of which it forms 
the centre, a meaning which is not sanctioned by classic 
usage, but seems to have been suggested to Kyd by his 
French original (Les Tragedies de Robert Garnier, Conseiller 
du Roy, &c. A Tholose, par Pierre lagourt. MDLXXXVm) 
p. 141: — 

£t contans les espris de ces vieux Capitaines, 
Qui vaincus ont pass6 par les armes Romaines, 
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Les Hannons, Amilcars^ Asrdrubals, et sur tous 

Hannibal, qui rendtt Tfarasymene si rooz. 

Ores les mesmes champs, qui sous leurs corps gemirent, 

Dessous les corps Romains accrauantez solvent: &c. 

May not the last couplet have misled the translator and 

made him think that Gamier meant to say that the fields 

around the lake, and not the lake itself, were reddened by 

Hannibal? The same meaning has been attributed to the 

name by Lord Byron in his Childe Harold, IV, 62 and 65, 

where, moreover, the final -^ is fiilly sounded: — 

and I roam 

By Thrasimene's lake, in the defiles 

Fatal to Roman raslmess, more at home; 
and: — 

Far other scene is Thrasimene now; 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 

Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough. 

Thrasymene, with a mute -^ at the end, completely agrees 

with the rest of those classic names that are derived firom 

substantives in -t^, such as Euxine, Nile, Polypheme, Rhene 

(Faerie Queene, IV, 11, 21; Paradise Lost, I, 353), Tyre, 

and others. May I hint at the possibility that Byron who 

in his historical note on Stanza 63 (No. XXIII) refers to 

Polybius, writing as he did in Venice, may not have had 

access to an English translation of the Greek historian and 

may have been obliged to look up the original either in the 

Mardana, or in the library of his fiiends the Armenians? 

In Bk. in, Chap. 82 (not 83, as he says) of the original he 

read r^ TafOifiivriv xaixwfiivrjp lliAinrjv and by this Greek 

form of the name may have been misled to make the word 

one of four syllables, so much the more so as it fell in with 

the numbers of his verse. 
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CCLXVI. 

Your grace hath taken order by Theridamas. 

I Tamburlaine, I, I (Works, sd. Dtcb, 
IN I VOL,, yb). 

Sdiipper, in his dissertation De versu Marliwu (Bonn, 1867) 

p. 19, ranks this line with those verses of six feet, which, he 

says, Marlowe did not hesitate to admit In my opinion, 

however, most of his so-called senarii are regular five feet 

lines with trisyllabic feminine endings and are to be scaimed 

as follows : — 

Your grace | hath ta|ken or|der by | Therid|'mas; 

To Mem|plus, from | my un|cle's counjtry of Me|dia; 

To en|tertain | some care | of our | seculr'ties; 

Besides, | king Sig|ismund | hath brought] from Christj'ndom; 

Now say, | my lords | of Bujda and | Bohejmia. 
To these lines quoted by Schipper, the following, likewise 
taken from Tamburlaine, may be added: — 

That will I we chief|ly see | unto, | Therid|'mas (p. 34a); 

How through { the midst { of Var|na and | Bulga|ria (p. 49a); 

Our arjmy and | our brojthers of | Jeru|s'lem (p. 51b). 
Even in the body of the line Theridamas is occasionally used 
as a word of three syllables; see ib., p. 57a: — 

Both we, I Therid|'mas, will | intrench | our men; 
lb., p. 60b: — 

Welcome, Therid|'mas and | Techel|les, both; 
lb., p. 68b: — 

Take them | away, | Therid|'mas; see them | despatched. 
It should not be overlooked that the first and second lines 
exclude every doubt, as they admit of no other scansion 
and cannot be taken for six feet lines. As to the line 
quoted from £dward II (Works, p. 201a) by Schipper 1. c, 
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the case is different in so fiur, as it has not a trisyllabic ending, 
but is to be reduced to a blank verse by an extra syllable 
before the pause and the monosyllabic pronunciation of 
pardon". — 

In ojther mat|ter8; he must | pard'n us | in this. 

Compare Edward n, p. 198 a (Your pardon is quickly got 
of Isabel) and note CCXUX. This line is certainly not 
distinguished by smoothness , but in my conviction an Eli- 
zabethan dramatist may much rather be thought guilty of a 
harsh blank verse than of a line of six feet, especially if 
not an Alexandrine. 


CCLXVn. 

Not once to set his foot in Africa, 
Or spread his colours in Graecia, &c. 

I TAMBURLAINB, ni, I (WOKKS, ED. DyCE, 
IN I VOL., 20a). 

Compare Dyce ad loc. *A word, says Dyce, has dropt out 
from this line.' May we not read: into GrcRcia? 


CCLXVin. 
Edvo^ What, Gaueston! welcome — kiss not my hand. 

Edwakd II, (ed. Fleat), I, i, 135. 

Mr Fleay, in his edition of this play, prints wekdme and on 
p. 119 observes, that this is Marlowe's usual pronunciation 
of the word. Even S. Walker, Versification 142 seq., takes 
it for granted that welcome was frequently pronounced with 
the accent on the last syllable. A more carefril examination 
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of the respective lines, however, will show that Marlowe does 
not depart from the regular accentuation of the word. In 
the above line welcome begins the second hemistich ^nd may 
therefore without the least difficulty be taken for a trochee. 
The same scansion holds good in A. 11, sc. 2, 1. 51 and 
11. 65 — 68, where Mr Fleay prints the word both with and 
without an accent, a fact that seems to imply that here he 
admits two different accentuations of the word. The word 
has the accent on the first syllable also in A. III^ sc, \ (6), 
11. 34, 46, 57, 66; A. IV, sc. 3, 11. 40 and 41; A. IV, sc. 4, 
L 2; &c. It may be added, that very naturally welcome 
generally takes its place either at the beginning of the line 
or the beginning of the second hemistich, both of them 
favourite places of the trochee. 


C<XX1X. 

Lan* For his repeal, madam! he comes not babk. 

Edwa&d n, I, 4, 204. 

Mr Fleay prints maddme which, he says (at p. 120), is the 
spelling of the quartos and shows the pronimciation. Mr 
Fleay, I think, means to say that the Qq read madame (or 
more strictly speaking, Madame), the accent being an addi- 
tion of his own. As to the pronunciation I have no doubt 
that the word here as elsewhere is to be accented on the 
first syllable; I know of no reliable instance to the contratyi 
The pause Ms after repeal and the second hemistich begins 
with a trochee. The line should therefore be printed: — 
For his repeal, — mAdam! he comes not back. 
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CCLXX. 

I feele a hell of greefe, where is my crowne? 
Gone, gone, and doe I remaine aliue? 

Edwakd II, V, 5, 87SEQ. 

So Qa. 1598. Qu. 1622 and Mr Francis Cimningfaain omit 
alive, Dyce adds stUl after /, in which reading he has been 
followed by the late Prof. Wagner and Mr Reay, whereas 
Mr 'tancock (MarloVs Edward the Second. Oxford, Cla- 
rendon Press, 1879) justly rqects this addition. Mr Tancock 
takes G&Hif gone to be 'two solemn monosyllabic feet' and 
accordingly scans the line thus: — 

Gone, I gone; | and do I | remain | alive? 

In my opinion, however, this scansion is harsh and evidently 
wrong, as only the first Gone should be considered as a 
monosyllabic foot; scan: — 

Gone! | gone! and | do I { remain | alive? 

Although I myself do not doubt the correctness of this 
scansion, j^et others, may, and I must not therefore omit to 
mention a third and highly plausible way in which the line 
may be scanned, viz.:' — 

Gone, gone! | ^r and | do I ( remain | alive? 

This would be what I call a syllable pause line (see note 
CCLXXVIII). As far as the first foot is concerned, this 
scansion is corroborated by another line taken from our play, 
(A. IV, sc. 6, 1. 103, ed. T^cock): — 

Gone, gone, | alas, | n6ver | to make | return! 

What will now become of Mr Tancock's *twa solemn mono- 
syllabic feet'? 
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CCLXXI. 

That I may, wallpng in my gallery. 
See 'em go pinion'd along by my door. 

Tax JBW OF Malta (Works, sd. Dtcb, 

IN I VOL., 157b). 

The second line hardly admits of a scansion. Perh^s the 
words should be transposed: — 

See 'em go | along | pini|on'd by | my door. 


CCLXXIL 

The snn from Egypt shall rich odours bring, 
Wherewith his burning beams (like labouring bees 
That load their thighs with Hybla's honey -spoils) 
Shall here unburden their exhaled sweets, 
And plant our pleasant suburbs with her fumes. 

Dn>0, QUBBN OF CAKTHAOB, V, II SSQQ. 

Apart from the parentheses this is the reading of the quarto 
of 1594 and has been implicitly followed by almost all 
modem editors. DyCe , in his first edition of Marlowe 
(London, 1850) II, 426, adds the following note: ^her] If 
right, can only mean — Egypt's: but qy. "their"?' In his 
revised and corrected one- volume edition (1858) he has in- 
serted this conjectural emendation in the text. Mr Francis 
Cunningham, on the other hand, (The Works of Christopher 
Marlowe, p. 342), eagerly defends the old text; 'Mr Dyce^ 
he' aays, most unnecessarily changes Jker into /^^. As if 
the fumes came from the dees and not from Hyiktl* Dyed 
certainly knew better; his parentheses clearly show that he 
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referred their to beams ^ indeed the only word to which it 
can be referred. In my conviction, however, the lection of 
the old copy is not a corruption of ifietr fumes, but of //r- 
fumeSf which word comes much nearer to the original ductus 
Utterarum and agrees far better with the context than their 
fumes. The verb fHant^ although it has passed unquestioned 
till now, is a corruption too and I do not feel the least doubt 
that Marlowe wrote: — 

And scent our pleasant suburbs. with perfumes. 

At first sight this may, perhaps, seem tautological, but com- 
pare Samson Agonistes, 720: — 

And amber scent of odorous perfume. 

Mr P. A. Daniel has pointed out to me a most cui^ous 
parallel passage in Summer's Last Will and Testament 
(Hazlitt's Dodsley, VIU, 36), where Sol addresses Summer 
in the following words: — 

The excrements you bred whereon I feed; 

a 

To rid the earth of their contagious fiunes, 
With such gross carriage did I load my beam 
I burnt no grass, I dried no springs and lakes; 
I suck'd no mines, I withered no green boughs. 
But when to ripen harvest I w^s forc'd 
To make my rays more fervent than I wont. 

Although this seems to fevour the belief that the two pas- 
sages, in Summer's Last Will and Testament and in Dido, 
Queen of Carthage, came from the same pen, viz. that of 
Nash, yet I imagine that I can distinguish the true Mario- 
vian ring in the passage taken frcan Dido. (The Athen«um, 
May 10, 1884, p. 609 seq. Reply by A. H[all], ib., May 17, 
1884, P- 644). 
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KABSO^K. 

ccLxxm. 

The feminine deities strowed all their bounties 

And beautie on his face; &c. 

The Insatiatb Countess (Wobks, sd. Halliwell, 

ni, 107). 

The Dramatic Works of John Marston, in point of verbal 
criticism, are still 'an unweeded garden', as Mr Halliwell's 
edition has no higher claim than to be a reprint of the 
old editions. 'The dramas now collected together, says 
Mr Halliwell at the end of his pre&ce, are reprinted absolutely 
from the early editions, which were placed in the hands of 
our printers, who thus had the advantage of following th^m 
without the intervention of a transcriber. They are giy^pi 
as nearly as possible in. their original state ^ the only niodar- 
nizations attempted consisting in the alternations of the letters 
f' and y, and u and v^ the retention of which would have 
answered no useful purpose, while it would have unneces- 
sarily perplexed the modem reader.' So far, so good. Even 
the most superficial comparison, however, will satisfy the 
student, that besides 'the only modernizations' indicated by 
Mr Halliwell, his text contains a large number of other 
deviations fronr the old editions, especially in the use of 
capitals and the punctuation, which are not always slight 
and immaterial. From Mr Halliwell's statement it would 
appear that these deviations are due to the printer or, at 
best, to the proof-reader, although who that proof-reader 
was and what he did, is nowhere hinted at. One part of 
the work there isj however, for which Mr Hidliwell himself 
is certainly to be held responsible, viz. the selection .of 
those quartos, from which the single plays were, reprinted, 
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and this selection is not always a happy one. In the case 
of 'The Insatiate Countess', e. g., Mr Halliwell says in his 
pre&ce that there are three quartos in existence, of the 
years 1613, 1616, and 1631 respectively. Of the quarto of 
1616 I cannot judge, as the British Museum cannot boast 
of a bopy, and I have therefore been unable to compare it; 
of the other two quartos the earlier (161 3) is printed very 
correctly and the later (1631) very carelessly. Nevextheless 
it is this latter that was chosen by Mr Halliwell and placed 
in the hands of his printers, as can be shown by a number 
of striking instances. Sometimes both these Qq are at fault, 
but no attempts have been made by the editor to heal thdr 
corruption. In the lines at the head of this note, e. g., 
we should, I think, read hemttUs for beatUkf although this is 
the lection of both Qq. Both Qq, moreover, read Deities ^ 
not deities • Two pages further on (III, 109) we meet with 
the following most perplexing passage: — 

* Enter Mitaldus and Mendosa. 

Gui\do\, Mary, amen! I say, madame, are you that 
were in for all day, now come to be in for all night? How 
now, G)unt Arsena? 

Mv^aUus\, Faith, signior, not unlike the condemn'd 

male&ctor. 
That heares his judgement openly pronounced; 
But I ascribe to fate. Joy swell your love; 
Cypres and willow grace my drooping crest 

R€h\erio\, We doe entend our hymeneall rights 
With the next rising sunne. Count Cypres, 
Next to our bride, the welcomst to our feast/ 

This is a perfect muddle. Roberto, Count of Cypres, and 
Isabella are on the stage; enter to them, according to 
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the stage-direction, Mizaldus aand • Mendosa. 'This, says 
Mr Halliwell, in his note on tiie passage, like many of the 
other stage- directions, is clearly enoneoias. It should be, ''re- 
enter Rogero and Gaido (Mizaldus)".' Now, this note itself 
is clearly erroneous, for I do not find that Romero was on 
the stage before, nor are Guido and. Misajdus one and the 
same person. I feel, convinced that the stage -direction 
should be *Enier Mizaldus and Guido ^ Count of Arsena! 
Moreover the prefixes to the first two speeches should change 
places, the first speech being evidently spoken by Mizaldus 
and addressed to Guido, Count of Arsena. The second 
speech belongs to Guido; the third is by no means addressed 
to Cotmt Cypres, Roberto, the speaker, being himself Count 
of Cypres, but to Count Arsena/ and this name should be 
substituted for Count Cypres y an emendation which, at die 
same time, restores the metre of the line. The words v But 
I ascribe to fate are also suspicious, the verb oscrAs not 
being used as an intransitive verb; perhaps Marston wrote 
subscribe. Rights ^ of course, stands for rites. Lastly it may 
be remarked that both Qq (1613 and 1631) read: Marry 
Amen^ I say: Madame ^ &c. and that there seems to be no 
sufficient reason for an alteration of this pointing. The cor- 
rect and original wording of the passage would therefore 
appear to have been as follows: — 

* Enter Mizaldus and Guido. 

MoL Marry amen, 1 say: madame, are you that were 
in for all day, now come to be in for all night? ]B[ow now. 
Count Arsena? 

Gui, Faith, signior, not tuilike the condemned 

male&ctor. 
That heares his judgement openly pronoumc'd; 

8* 
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But I sobscribe to hXe. Joy swell your love; 
Cypres and wi|low grace my drooping crest 

JM, We doe entend oar hymeneall rights 
With tfie next rising sonne. Coont Arsena, 
Next to our bride, the welcomst to our feast' 

In the lines (m, 119): — 

Then read it, &ire, 
My passion's ample, as our beauties are, 

Mr Halliwell reproduces the corruption of Qu. 1631, although 
in the Qu. 161 3 he might have found the correct reading 
j^our beauties. 

At p. 137 we read: — 

Isa, Your love, my lord, I blushing proclaime it 

Mr Halliwell's edition again follows the Qu. 1631; the Qu. 
of 1.613 correctly reads blushmgly. 

Pag. 142: — 

Sing, boy (thought night yet), like the mornings larke. 

Thus Qu. 1631; Qu. 1613: though night yet. The same 
misprint is repeated iii the very next line both in Qu. 1631 
and in Mr Halliweirs edition: — 

A soule that's cleare is light, thought heaven be darke. 
Compare infra note CCLXXXIH. 

Pag. 149: — 

(jhtt\acd\, I crave your hours pardon my ignorance 
Of what you were, may gaine a corteous pardon. 

Qu. 1631 again; Qu. 1613 rightly your Honors pardon. As 
the printers or proof-readers of Mr Halliwell's edition have 
frequ^itly changed the punqtuation, they might as well have 
placed a colon or semicolon after pardon in the first line. 
By the way the reader's attention may be drawn to the 
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repetition of pardon which looks veiy much like a ditto- 
graphy. 

At p. 154 the line: — 
Let speare-like musicke breathe delicious tones, &c. 
is again due to the quarto of 1631; Qu. 1613: Sphare^Uhe. 

The line (p. 162): — 

What can you answere to escape tortures? 
though literally agreeing with both Qq, is evidently defective; 
the article /^ is to be added before icriures^ as nobody, 
I think, will be bold enough to plead in favour of the 
anomalous and unheard-of accentuation tar hires. Or should 
we write to ^ scape and thus make the line one of four feet 
only? 

One more instance (from p. 181) and I shall have 
done : — 

This is end of lust, where men may see, &c. 
This is taken from Qu. 1631 again; Qu. 1613 rightly: the 
end of lust, 

Aft^r these instances I hope I shall be justified in asking: 
What was the use of reproducing such an incorrect edition 
as the quarto of 1631 'with all its imperfections on its head', 
when a more correctly printed quarto was at hand which 
might have been reprinted without causing either the editor 
or his printers a greater amount of trouble and cost? 
Mr Halliwell-Phillipps is a scholar of such high standing and 
has done such excellent service in the field of Shakespearian 
literature that he may well bear^ to be told where he has 
£adled; even the best of us have their shortcomings and 
cannot boast of unmingled success. 


118 WHEN YOU SEE ME, YOU KNOW ME. 

SAK. BOWLBt. 

ccLxxrv. 

Kmg. Metbinks, them wert better live at court , as I do; 
King Hairy loves a man, I can tell yon. 

When you see me, you know ice (ed. Elze) 29. 

Compare Sir Robert Naunton, Fragmeftta Regalia (1630) 
ed. Arber, p. 28: *for the people bath it to this day in pro- 
verb, King Harry loved a man.' 


CCLXXV. 

Gardiner, look here, he was deceived, he says, 
'When he thought to find John Baptist in the courts of 
princes, or resident with those, that are clothed in purple.' 

Mother o' God, is 't not a dangerous knave. 

When you see me, you know me (ed. Elze) 60. 

In my note on this passage (at p. 105 of my edition) I have 
remarked that I had not been able to trace this quotation 
in Dr Luther's writings. It has since been pointed out to 
me and occurs in M. Luther's 'Antwort Auf des Kdnigs in 
England Lasterschrift (Luther's Werke, Erlanger Ausgabe, 
Bd. XXX, S. 8). 'Was suche ich russigter Aschenprddel, 
writes Luther, zu Kdnigs und Fursten H5fe, da ich doch 
weiss, dass der Teufel obenan sitzt und sein hdhester Thron 
ist? Ich will den Teufel frumm machen ohn seinen Dank 
und Christum bei ihm finden: so gibt er mir billig solchen 
Lohn. Komm wieder, lieber Luther, und sucke nock ems 
Johannem den Taufer in der Konig Ho/en ^ da man weiche 
KUider tragi ^ ich meiny du wirst ikn finden* The *weichen 
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Kleider^ have been altered to *purpk gtuymntt* by Rowley. 
By the way it may be observed that, as &r as I know, this 
reply of Luther to King Henry VIII was not translated into 
Latin and therefore must have been read in the original 
German in London. 


SHAKESFEABE. 

CCLXXVI. 

Pros. Be collected: 

No more amazement: tell your piteous heart 
There's no harm done. 

Mir. O, woe the day! 

lyos. No harm. 

I have done nothing but in care of thee, &c. 

Thb Tempest, I, 2, 13 seq. 

It seems absurd that Miranda should reply by a deep -fetched 
sigh and an exclamation of pity to her father's consoling 
statement that there is no harm done. Dr Johnson's con- 
jectural emendation: — 

Mir. Oy woe the day! no harm? 

does not . remedy this defect. In my opinion it admits of 
little doubt that the original arrangement of these lines was 
as follows: — 

- lYos, Be collected: 

No more amazement: tell your piteous heart — 

Mir. O, woe the day! 

JYos. There's no harm done! 

Mir. No harm? 

lYos. I have done nothing but in care of thee, &c. 
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After what Mbanda has seen, she has little faaSh m tiie 
arguments with which die expects to be comforted 1^ her 
fether, least of all is die prepared to hear sodi good news 
as he is about to commonicate to her. Nothing, tfaeretee, 
can be more natural than that she should give vent to her 
grief and compassion in the exclamation by which she inter- 
mpts her Cither's speech, before he has been able to assure 
her of the perfect safety of the passengers in the vessel which 
she saw wrecked. Compare S. Walker, Crit. Exam., II, i88. 
(Notes, privately printed, 1882, p. i seq.). 


COJCXVII. 

Now I arise. [Resumes his tnantle. 

The Tempest, I, 2, 169. 

Blackstone's discovery that these words do not belong to 
Prospero to whom they are given in the Folio, but to Miranda, 
has met with little or no acceptance from later ecGtors, as in 
the opinion of some of them the meaning is metaphorical 
and equivalent to: 'now I rise in my narration', or, 'now 
my story heightens in its consequence' (Steevens). Even if 
this metaphorical meaning were admissible per se, which 
I am convinced it is not, yet it would jar with the words 
Sif still addressed to Miranda immediately after. The expla- 
nation given by Mr Aldis Wright that 'Miranda offers to 
rise when she sees her father do something which indicates 
departure', seems partly to have been suggested by the 
stage -direction; this stage -direction, however, having been 
added by Dyce, cannot claim any authority whatever. 
Staunton's notion that the words New I arise are spoken 
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aside to Ariel, is invalidated by the fact that Ariel is not 
present, but is summoned afterwards in 1. 187. And how 
can this explanation be made to tally with the words Sif 
still? Staunton is silent on this difficulty. Miranda has 
been labouring all the while under a strange drowsiness that 
may or may not have been brought on by her Other's 
enchantment. She now thinks her father's tale at an end 
and gladly seizes the opportunity of rising in order thus to 
get the better of her sleepiness. That such is the fact seems 
to be corroborated^by Prosperous admonition of her (in K 186) 
to give way without restraint to her 'good duhiess'. At the 
same time the words Now I arise in Miranda's mouth form 
a kind of antithesis to her preceding wish Might I but ever 
see that mam. Contrary to her intention of rising and walk- 
ing about, her &ther desires her to 'sit still and hear the 
last* of their sea -sorrow'. Mr Collier (in his second edition) 
thinks it necessary for Prospero to put on his mantle again 
and thus to be enabled 'to accomplish what he wishes', 
viz. to send her to sleep. But granting that Miranda's 
sleepiness be really owing to her Other's enchantment (the 
poet does not even hint at such a facX)^ the magic process 
must clearly have begim from the very commencement of 
Prospero's tale, immediately after he has laid down his robe, 
as is proved by his repeated questions Dost thou attend me ?, 
Dost thou hear? &c. Prospero must therefore be thought 
sufficiently potent to perform such an easy trick of sorcery 
without the help of his robe. The moment when he resumes 
it, is clearly indicated in the text by the words addressed to 
Ariel in 1. 187: I am ready now, (Notes, privately printed, 
1882, p. 2 seq.). 


iii THE TEMPESl. 

ccLxxvm. 

Yea, his dread trident shake. 

JF^os. My brave spirit. 

Ths Tempest, I, 2, 206. 

This line belongs to a class of verses which Dr Abbott (s. 484) 
reduces to regular metre bj the prolongation, or, so to say, dis- 
syllabification of some monosyllaMe contained in them, such 
as drove in the line under discussion. Although Dr Abbott 
has treated this subject in a very elaMrate and scholarly 
way, yet there seems to be room for diff^ence of opinion; 
in my conviction the line should rather be classed with those 
verses which for want of a more appropriate name, may be 
called syllable pause lines, i. e. lines m which the pause, to 
use the words of the Clarendon Edition of Hamlet (p. 124, 
note on I, I, 95), 'takes the time of a d^sctive syllable', 
be it either unaccented or accented. In my second edition 
of Hamlet (p. 126), as well as in the foregoing notes, I have 
instanced some such lines and I now beg leave to o£fer 
another instalment collected at random which, however trifling 
in number compared to the infinite multitude of these verses, 
yet' will go hx not only to establish the &ct of their existence, 
but to throw a flood of light upon them. I shall first give 
a list where the pause serves as substitute for an unaccented 
syllable, or, to look at this metrical licence from a different 
point of view, ^ere the second hemistich begins with a 
monosyllabic foot, for in this respect, as in many others, 
the hemistich is the image of the line. German readers 
will no doubt be conversant with Pro£ Schipper's most in- 
genious and learned exposition not only of this metrical 
peculiarity, but of blank verse in general (Englische Metrik, 
Bonn, 1 88 1, p. 439 seqq.), and will be aware that those lines 
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in which the pause stands for an tmaccented syllable, cor- 
respond to Nos 9 and 1 1, and when beghining with a mono- 
syllabic foot, to Nos 13 and 15 of his table (p. 440). My 
second list will comprise lines in which the pause does duty 
for an accented syllable, lines, for which there is no room 
in Schipper's table of the various licences of blank verse (1. c), 
but which have been treated by Dr Abbott in s. 507 seq., 
though not in a very satis&ctory manner. It will hardly be 
necessary to advert to the circumstance, that, while even a 
very slight pause may sometimes be deemed sufficient to 
stand for an unaccented syllable, none but a strongly marked 
one or, still better, a break ip the line, will serve as sub- 
stitute for an accented syllable. Thus, for instance, the 
verse in Fair Em (Del, 46. — W. and Pn, 53. — Simp. II, 

459)- — 

Here is the Lady you sent me for, 

has so slight a pause that it would be very unsafe to take 

it for a syllable pause line; indeed no other means of 

reducing this line to regular metre seems to be left than the 

insertion of whom proposed at p. 136 of the First Series of 

these Notes. Our investigation promises to be so much the 

more attractive, as most of these lines, in both classes, 

have been differently scanned not only by Dr Abbott, but 

also by other critics, and the reader vdll, therefore, find 

himself called upon to decide in favour of one or the other 

theory. At the same time he will be surprised to see how 

large a number of conjectural emendations, both old and 

new, will become needless and may be dismissed from doing 

service any longer in the critical revision of the text. To 

prevent misunderstandings, it may be as well to premise 

the remark that I shall denote the unaccented syllable {thesis) 

by Ki and the accented (arsis) by — . 
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A. Loots IN whk:h the pause stands for an 

UNACCENTED SYLLABLE. 

1. Yea, his | dread trijdent shake. | «/ My | brave spirjit 

The Teicfbst, I, 2, 206. 
Theobald duplicates brave; Hanmer, Thafs my brave. 
Abbott (p. 377)» as has been intimated already, scans: — 

Yea, his | dread trijdent shake. | My bra|ve spir|it. 
Instead of brave the word shake might just as well 
have been dissyllabized. 

2. Make the | prize light | ^ One { word more; 1 1 charge | thee. 

IB., I, 2, 452. 
Pope added Sir before One. 

3. Letters | should not | be known; | y, rich|es, pov|erty. 

IB., II, I, 150. 

Pope, wealthy poverty; Capell, poverty ^ riches; YrdL 
Wagner, no riches. Pope and Capell read poverty as 
a trisyllable, as they had no knowledge of trisyllabic 
feminine endings. 

4. No sov'Ireignty. | ^ Yet | he would | be king | on't. 

IB., II, I, 156. 

The insertion of And before Yet in Prof. Wagner's 
edition of Shakspere is needless. 

5. Or night | kept chain'd | below. | ^ Fair|ly spoke. 

IB., IV, I, 31. 

'Fairly, says Steevens ad loc.j is here used as a tri- 
syllable.' 

6. Makes this | place parjadise. | ^ Sweet, | now si|lence. 

IB., rv, I, 124. 
Hanmer, Novoj silence ^ sweet. 

7. Which is I most faint; | v^ now, | 'tis true. 

Ib., Epilogue, 3. 

Pope, and now. Abbott, p. 377, dissyllabizes faini. 
Of course it makes no difference that this is a line of 
four feet only. 
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8. Which was | to please. | «^ Now | I want 

iB.y Epilogue, 13. 

Pope, Far now; Abbott, p. 378, pli^ase. 

9. Gaoler^ | v. take | him to | thy cusjtody. 

The Comedy of Errors, I, i, 156. 

Hanmer, Jailor ^ now: Capell, &, jailer; S. Walker, 
Versification, p. 153 seq., Go^ gaoler. 

10. But room, | kj iai|ry, here | comes Objeron. 

A Midsummer -Night's Dream, 11,1, 58. 

Pope, But^ make room; Johnson, fairy; Seymour, But^ 
fairy f room ^ for here; Abbott (p. 381) ro^om* 

11. And so I all yours. | w O, | these naugh|ty times! 

The Merchant of Venice, IH, 2, 18. 
Pope, Alas tfuse; S. Walker, Versification, p. 137, dis- 
syllabizes yours. 

12. Villain, | I say, | 1/ knock | me at | this gate. 

The Taming of the Shrew, I, 2, 11. 

13. Like the | old age. | ^ Are | you read|y, sir? 

Twelfth Night, II, 4, 49 seq. 
Abbott, p. 377, dissyllabizes age. 

14. Poisoned, I ill fare, | m dead, | forsook, | cast off. 

K. John, V, 7, 35. 
Hanmer, ohi dead. S. Walk^, Versification, p. 139, 
and Abbott, p. 370, dissyllabize fare. 

15. Your grace | mistakes; | u on|ly to | be brief. < 

K. Richard II, m, 3, 9. 
Rowe, mistakes me; Delius misiaketh. According to 
Abbott, p. 385, the e mute in mistakes is to be sounded. 

16. Yea, look'st | thou pale? | 1/ Let | me see | this wrijting. 

IB., V, 2, 57. 
Hanmer, come^ let; Malone, paUf boy? Abbott, p. 377, 
dissyllabizes pale. 

17. Farewell, | kinsman! | ^^ I { will talk | to you. 

1 K; Hbnrt IV, I, j, 234. 
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FA, lie iaUt; Pope, my kinsman; Capell, Fare you 

* 

well. S.Walker, Versification, p. 140. Abbott, p. 370, 
scans: — 

Fire|well, kins|man! I | will talk [ with [su] yon. 

1 8. Tpuch her | soft mouth | and march. | xj Fare|well, host|ess. 

K. H£NRT V, n, 3, 61 SKQ. 

S. Walker, Versification, p. 140. — Printed as two 
incomplete lines in the Globe Edition. 

19. She's tick|.led now; | o her | fimie needs | no spurs. 

2 K. Henry VI, I, 3, 153. 
FBQ), can need; Dyce and S. Walker (Crit Exam, 
in, 156) fury. — Abbott, p. 382, says: *It may be 
that '^fimie" is emphasized in: 

She^s tickjled now. | Her fiijme needs | no spurs. 
(Unless ''needs" is prolonged either by reason of the 
double vowel, or because "needs" is to be pronounced 
"needeth").' — In my opinion the context sufidciently 
shows that her is to be emphasized. 

20. My lord, | y, will | it please | you pass | along? 

K, RicHAKD m,. m, I, 136. 
FA, will (which may be right, although it reduces 
the line to Icwr feet); modem £dd. wilVL Compare 
Cambr. Ed. and Dyce ad lac. 

21. Doth com|fort thee in | thy sleep; | u live, | and flon|rish 

IB., V, 3, 130. 

Thy omitted in Ff. Thou added after /v< by Rowe 
and Collier's Ms Corrector. 

22. When steel | grows soft, | cr as | the parajsite's si&. 

CORIOLANUS, I, 9, 45. 

Abbott, p. 379, dissyllabises sleel and adds: '"Soft" 
is emphasized as an exclamation (see 481)9 but per- 
haps on the whole it is better to emphasize "steel" 
here.' — I think, neither the one, nor the other. 
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23. We'U sare|t7 Um. | u Ajged air, | hands off. 

iB., in, I, 178. 

See Djfce ad he. Abbott, p. 378, difsyllabkeft We'll, 

24. Why dost I not speak? | u What^ | detaf: BOt | a word? 

Titus Andronicus V, i, 46. 

Ffit no^ not a w(^d; Dyce conjectures: wbai^ not a 

word; Abbott^ p. 378, ^-<i/l Or ^oirfd we ^an: — 

Why doBt I not speak? | What, deaf? | v Not | a wor^? 

25. Titus, I u I I am come | to talk | with thee. 

Is.* V, >, 16. 
Dyce, 1 now am camu Abbott, p. 415,, classes this 
verse with the 'Lines with four accents where there is 
a change of thought.' His scansion is this : — 
Titus, I'll (am/m c6me | to t^lk | with th^e. 

26. Long live | so and | so die, | ^ I | am quit. 

TiMON OF Athens, IV, 3, 398. 
The insertion of So before /, proposed by Hanmer 
and adopted by modem editors, is needless. Com- 
pare note LXXXIV. 

27. Caesar j has had | great wrong, j o Has j ha, mas|ters? 

Juuus Cmsak, ni, 2, 115. 
Craik and Dyce: Hd^ he not; S. Walker, Ciit Exam., 
n, 259, my masters. Abbott, p. 330, takes the last 
two feet to be trochees, ^unless "my" has dropped 
out', and then adds: *Even here, however, "wrong" 
may be a quasi -dissyllable (480).' Thus Abbott is at 
a loss how to decide between three d^erent scansions 
to which I have now added a fourth. 

28. Lucius, my gown. | ^ Farejwdl, good | Messa|ia. 

IB., IV, 3» 231. 
Hanmer, Now farewell; S. Walker, Versification, p. 141, 
Fare you well (compare wfra No 53); Abbott, p. 370, 
Fa^re. 
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29. 'Gainst my | captiv|ity. | x. Hail, | brave friend. 

Macbsth, I, 2, 5. 
Abbott, p. 377, more suo dissyllabizes Sml^ 

30. Horrilble sigiitl | x. Now, | I see, | 'tis true. 

IB., IV, I, 122. 
P<^e, Nay now; Steevens, 4^^ now. See Dyce ad loc, 
Abbott, p. 579, dissyllabizes sight 

31. Died evj'ry day [ sbe liv'd. | ^ Fare | tiiee veil. 

!»., IV, 3, III. 
Pope, Oh fare; Dyce, livid; S. Walker, Versification, 
P« 139 seq., dissyllabises Fetre. 

32. Pull off I my boots: | u hardjer, so. 

K. Lbajl, IV, is, 177. 
Abbott, p. 381, b^ot [sic\ 

33. Antojniua dead! |.o If | tbou say | so, vil|lain. 

Antony and Cleopatra, n, 5, 26. 
Wh^her we read Anhnius with Delius, or Anthony's 
with FBCD.is quite immaterial as far as the scansion 
is concerned. S. Walker, Versification, p. 48, do say; 
A]ionytnpua.in Cambr. £d., thou villain; Abbott, p. 378, 
di'Od. 

34. Obey I it on I all cause. | o Parjdon, parjdon. 

IB., m, II, 68. 
Capejl, causes; Theobald, O^pardon. Abbott, p. 329 seq., 
thinly, this to be perhaps an instance of two consecutive 
trochees (compare No. 27) and sees no ground for sup- 
posing that 'pardon' is to be pronounced as in French. 
In his opinion the difficulty will be avoided, if the 
diphthong 'cause' be pronounced as a dissyllable. 

35. Enough I to fetch | him in. | u See | it done. 

IB., rv, I, 14. 
*In all probability, says Dyce ad loc.^ See it he done' 
[proposed by Pope]. Abbott, p. 379, lengthens See. 
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36. What, all I alone? | xj well | &re,. sleepjy drinL 

Marlowe, The Jbw of Malta, A. V (bd. Dtce, 

IN I VOL., I74l>). 

S. Walker, Versification, p. 139, dissyllabizes /or^, 

37. Tcmity I ^ I I will fawn | first on | the wind. 

Maelowe, EDWAxn n (ed. Flsat), I, i, 22. 

Qq: riL < Something has dropt out firom this line', 
remarks Dyce ad loc,^ and Mr Fleay, after extolling 
Dyce's emendation /a{c;if instead oi faime^ adds: 'The 
line still wants a foot/ Wagner, in his edition of 
Edward II (Hamburg, 1871) p. 6, thinks he 'might 
easily get the legitimate number of feet by reading: — 

T<mH\ I will first fawn upon the wind/ 
All these criticisms and suggestions simply fell to the 
ground, as it cannot be doubted that the pause after 
TanH replaces a defective syllable. 

38. His head | shall off: | o Gavjeston, | short wamjing. 

IB., n, 5, 21. 

Mr Fleay (p. 123) writes Gausfon and pronounces 
war^nmg as a trisyllable. 

39. My lords! | ^ Soljdiers, | have him | away. 

IB., n, 5, 25. 

Dyce, lord. Mr Fleay (p. 123) pronounces lor^ds. 

40. My lord, | «^ we | shall quickjly be | at G>b|ham. 

IB., n, 5, 107. 

Mr Fleay (p. .124) dissyllabizes lor^d, Dyce, Wagner, 
Mr Keltie (The British Dramatists, Edin. 1875) and 
Mr Tancock we*U instead of we shall, thus introducing 
a verse of four feet. 

41. Is 't you, I my lord? | yj Mor|timer, | 'tis I. 

IB., IV, I, 12. 
Mr Fleay (p. 124) hr*df as a dissyllable. 
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42. ComiBf dMne, | o keep | tb^se preachjments tffl | joa come, 

ft., IV, 6, 113. 
, Dyce, Wagnet, Mr KeHie, and Mr Tancock print this 

passage as prose. Mr Fleay (p. 127) p*^eachments ^ as 
j a trisyllable. 

I 43. Help, tm|cle Kent, | %, Mor|timer | will wrong | me. 

i la., V, t, no. 

^ Mr Fleay (p. 128) Mmr^tmer^ as a word of four sjrllables. 

44. To lamrlther you^ | v mj | most gTa{cioiit lord. 

!».» V, $, 43. 
Mr Fleay (p. 128) g^radaus. 

45. But not I too hardy | u lest | ti|on bruise | his bo|dy. 

i IB., V, 5, 109. 

^ Mr Fleay (p. 129) har*df as a dissyllable. 

46. Betray | ns both; | 1/ therejfore let | me fly. 

IB.. V, 6, 8. 
Whilst Dyce, Wagner, and Mr Tancock are silent 
about this line, Mr Fleay (p. 114) gives the following 
scansion of which the less is said, the better it will 
be: — 

Betray us both, theref6re let m^ fly. 

Jr. 3wf^* Fly 

To th' savages. 

47. That same | \& Blanch, | o daugh|ter to | the king. ^ 
FAia £11, Bex., S. ^ W. Xnd P&., 10. — Siu»., II« 416. 

Simpson's (or Chetwood's?) conjecture (Jhe daughter) 

as well as my own {ioU daugkkr) I now consider as 

needless. See note XIII. 

48. Ah, Em, I sj feith|ftil love | is fiill | of jeal|ottsy. 
IB., Del., 16. — W. AND Pa., i^. — Sntp., U, 425. 

Both Simpson's and my own conjectures may be dismissed 
as needless. Jealousy is, of course, to be pronounced 
as a trisj^Uabic feminine ending. See note XDt 


49. My Idtd, I ^ wltthfing this | ni^ht Ih | the cafiip. 

IB., Del., 36. — W. AND t>R., 42. — Simp., n, 447. 
My conjecture (& ivafchmg) seemk needless, kbe note 

xxvn. 

50. Comedy, | kj play | thy part | and please. 

MncBi>o&U8» Del.> 3» — W« and Pr., 21^ — H's D., Vn, 203. 
No addition seems to be wanted* 

51. To mitdi { with you. | o Herjinity this | is true. 

I».> Dtt., 44. — W. AND PR., 66. — H's D., vn, 247. 

M^Mfs Wlur&kft and ProBScholdt riead, on thdir own 
responsibility, 4^$ hermH^ te. 

52. That manjnets stood | o iln|ack]!i61^1|«dgM. 

Is., liwL., j3. — Wk AHD rtii, ^5. — ^ H'6 p.k Vn, 256. 
Mr Haalitt's Dodsley, wilhetit a remttrk:-*^ 

That manner stodd nnknowlad^ed. 
Ctxtiptxe^ for the stighthess of the pause ^ ndtes Gbll 
and GLXVI. 

53. R^ady | to pay | with joy. | u Pare|Wfell both. 

BtfAtmONT AND FLStCttSa, QttBAN 0» COAtHlTtt, IV, 2. 

S. Walker, Versification, p. 143, needlessly dG»iJectures 
F^e yim wtll h6th. COtnpare No. eS. 

54. Sinee youVe | so Utt|le ^^rit | xy Fare | yoo well, | sir. 

The Second Maiden's Tragedy, I, i (TfiE old English 

Drama, Lon. 1825, I, 4). 

The verSe preceding this may likewise be considered as 

a syllable pause Ifane, however slight its pause ittay be: — 

'Tis hapjpy you | have learnt | u so | much ilian|ners. 

S. Walker, Vtosification, p. 143, knows tko better means 

of scanning thid line than by dissyllabiaing leat^, 

althotigh he feels by no means sure. 

55. Would pierce | like light{(e)ning. | v 1 | believe. 

GtAPT^ORNJEC, ThA LadIt'S pRiVlLEGS. 

Compare S. Walker, VerslficAtidn, p. 18 seq. 
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56. For with | my sword, | %, this | sharp ciir|tie axe. 

LocEiNK (Malone's Suppl,, II, 257). 

The critics of the last century would no doubt have 
repeated my: — 

For with | my sword, | this my \ sharp curjtle axe. 

B. Lines in which thb pause stands for an 

ACCENTED SYLLABLE. 

57. This king | of Na|ple8, — | bdtng | an en|«ny. 

The Tempest, I, 2, 121. 

JEnmy is to be read as a trisyllabic feminine ending. 
Or should we pronounce ^emg as a monosyllable 
(according to Abbott, s. 470) and scan: — 
This king | of Najples, being | an enjemy? 

58. A treach|erous ar|my levjied, — | one mid|night 

Not: 16v|ied, 6ne | midnightl ^*' ^' ^' "*• 

59. And were | the king | on't, — | what would | I do? 

IB., n, I, 145. 

Abbott, p. 418, regulates this line by giving the full 
pronunciation to the contraction an*/, whereas the late 
Pro£ Wagner in his edition of Shake^eare suggested 
who/ would I not do?y although the following line clearly 
shows this conjecture to be inconsistent with the sense 
of the passage. 

60. Ay, sir; | where lies | that? — | If't were | a kibe. 

Ib., n, I, 269. 

Dyce, a$ui where, &c. — Perhaps it might be as well 
to scan: — 

Ay, sir; | u where | lies that? | Ift were | a kibe. 

61. Just as I you left | them; — | all pris|<Miers, sir. 

IB., V, I, 9. 
Pope, all your prisoners; Dyce, following Collier's 
so-called Ms. Q>rrector, all are prisoners. The one 
is as good, or as bad, as the other. 
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62. Thek clear|er reas|oii. — | Ogood ( Godzsl^o; 

' i»o y, 1, 68. 

Pope, O^ ffty good; S. Walker (Crit.Exam. HI, 7), 
O tkou good. This, latter conjecture has been installed 
in the text by Dyce. Abbott, p. 375 >/ gives the fol- 
lowing scansion of the line, which I do. not quit^ 
. understand : — 

Their clte|rer r6a|sQn. O'*, | ^ g6od,| .Gonz&)o. 
He adds that he hajs not found.r^oj^/if .a, trisyllable in 
Shakespeare. See flij/r^? No. 81. ^ ; ,. j 

63. Till death | unloads | thee. — j Friend hftat- l.'&pii none. 

Measure, kqr Measu^c, m,. i, 28. 

Pope, unloadeih. Al^bott, p. 380, is of .opinjon^ tha^ 
'possibly ''friends" [sic] may require to be emphasized, 
^ its position is. certainly .^mpl^atic' I ^r surprised 
that he has not thought of makiiig, i^/i^o^^a word of 
three syllables. 

64. O me! I you jugg|ler! — | You can|ker; Wps|5<?pa.: 

A MmsuMMER- Night's Drsam, III, 2, 282. 
CdL'^eXi^ Fou juglerj yout Abbott, p. 364, prbnountes 

65. Like a | ripe sis|ter: — | the wom|an low. 

' • ' ' ~ A^ Yl(!)b t'lta lT;'i[Vj 3,88:'* 

' FBCD: iui the woman. Abbott, p. 365, classes this 

mie with those csises where '^r final seems t6 have 

' beeti sometimes prbnounced with a kind of ** burr", 

wybh produced the effect of an aidditionial sjllable', 

itlie isecottd s^pilable-of finsjter' tiiiis taking) 'dife 'plifce laf 

-twt) i^Uables. See infra No. 74. After all, ripe sister 

• - - |i^y*6e a cormption'.'-o' ~ • « • ^••^^-' .i"j"'i 

66.* Of great|4st' just|ice. -- f Writfe; w*ite, f 'Rinil!*). 

ALi.'^'W*tL^*rrtAT Ends Well,' lEh^^^, 29. 


^^ 


184 TOa j^mPM^fL 

FB; mnkofuftmf^; Hanmei, Jfirik, Mi writA. ^bbotf, 

• p. 379^ dissyllabizes the first Wri^. To me it seems 

Hdg^ ifi&pix)bable, tlutt the nicie word should first be 

' picmmaLC%6 as a ^issfllahto and imaMdialelj after as 

a moBOsj^lbble, 

67. The docl|rlne of ( at-do|ing, — | nor dreamed. 

The Wintbr's Tale, I, 3, 70. 

VB faiserts w after ill-domg; see S. Walker, Crit. Exam., 
M, 256'and Dyde ad loc. According to Abbott, p. 41 1, 
it is a line with fbur accetxts, without a pause in the 
"" fiiiddle <if the line; he dttolares such lines to be vay 
rare, except fai The T^uBing of the Shrew. 

68. And no|bie Dautphin, — ^ I albeit | we swear. 

'' '"' ' ' ; ■ . '-' ' ' K. JOHN, V; 2, 9. 

•Albeft, says Al. Schmidt s. v., in John V, 2, 9 of 
"' three,' everjh«4iere else of two syllables.^ Such an ano- 
maly might have roused a suspicion in the learned 

le«cb^at>We^.' "• ' •' ' " • 

6cL., JS[eyer' j bdieve | we. nr- |. Both are [ my kmslmOT. 

RiCHAXD n, II, 2, III. 

Pope, Thejf ar^ both. Abbott, p, 415. 
l^yj^W^is^ V m IWF|P9?e- — | And so | ferewell. 

: .8- W3J^r,..Y^r§ifii:a)iofl,,,p, i^\. ,'The tte^e Jfttfit quar- 
•' , ,.rto^ je^d:/«^^W [wjiicb is TO. doubt, tbe, b^tt^ T^?w3ing], 

>i.' ¥&p harv^ I iBfit aMight |iit. rr- | Hem (Kwet j i4 ften? 

Pope, sought it, sir? Dyc^ ^f}t IW/ .>^i«ft ^^w. 
4)^}x?tt| rpj. 41 j^ dj^flf?e^ this,- Ju^ei.ta be^r^qne oC fo^ 
.. . f ccffl^ts, (vf9^^^ ^om^ isi fWr*V • / 
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j^ Lord Do«g{las, *r-r | go jpoQ' and: toU; f, lujm as. 

I»«i Vi a. 33. 
TbeqMd, #* ^^^ /*w/ A^abc^i p^ 3^,. g|rP»ounces 
Doug [e] las. 

73. For won»p,.| bi^v^ PQr|cy. . --r| 5*41(16^11, (,gr^s^.he^ 

S. Walker, Versificatifti>,; jf, 1.40, n- AbhoJI,. p. 370, 

of the Qq, /br^ ikee well 9 has certainly the better 
daim t^ ges«mene3B. : 

74. I pray | you^ im|clev — j" give me | ifals .da^^per. 

.9jcb4ii£d m,. m, i^ no. 

Hmmet, mcU Hm; Keightl^r gmfU m^U^ Gyce ad 

lac. Abbott, p. 365 , says that by % UiMl <^ biirr the 
er fimil' m ^^gf«r 'produces Ibo ofij^vof ^.^cUliQQ^l 
syllable'; compare supra No. 65. 

75. We-H teach } you. — { Sir, Vr£t \tbo ©M | to team. 

. ' . X. ILSAR, if, 2, 135. 

Abbotts p* '365, dit63iri4bi2es. .Sir bj^r^akjn^i of bi]^ 
■ again. Ff 7 am, which may, or may not be a cor- 
rection. ■ 
7^. Gf qoick, | cross light(ning? — | T>e> watch, f poor per|du. 

J».> ^^f 7f 35. 
S. Walker, Vers^ation, p. 1% and Abbott, p. 3^ 

Abbott pvonottAces light[e]mng. 

'77. Tis mon|t;trous. -^ | iajgo, who ji b6gitti''t? 

Otitfsixo, n, 5, 217. 
Abbotfc, p; 364^ pvonounffisft ni^iu4(kjfrm^ 
78. Thou kill'st I thy mis|tress: — | but w^I^ 4 ^^ ^^* 

• - i ^IfTOXS Am> ClBOP^lZftiLyJi, •5'»^27f,H 

Abtiott, p. 36$, misifejress. 
79.: Bft free ^ and h^aMi^; ^-^ | S6' tart | a fe{v6tiy. 
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Abbott,! pJ 378/ psimoxmce% healih/ul as a word ofthsee 
syllables. However, Dyce may be right in asserting, 
that whyl added by Rowe, is 'absolutely necessary 
for the sense of this passage/ 

80. To taunt | at slackjness. • <— | Canidjius, we. 

iB., m, 7, 28. 

' . Abbott, p. 365, shckfejnes^y . ' .. 

Si. Lord of | his WatsOn.'^-^ | What though | you fled? 

^ * • IB., m, 13, 4. 

S. Walker, Crit. Exam., II,.:i56 seq., proposes W?uit an 
ih&ught 'cfilless What although be. allowable'. Dyce, 
ad loc. Abbott, 1^.415, seems inclined to pronounce 
Yt^a^soHy but does not remember an instance. See 
^pra No. 6fe. 

82. A mang|led shad|ow. — | Perchance | to-morrow. 

IB., IVj 2, 28. 

.. Fi(]|>e, ! jff nui^,€hanci for. Ftrchancc; Steevens, Nay^ per- 

. .1 chaMe* Abbdtt, p. 414. 

'83.' 'Beinjg | iso^ ti|s|trate. -^ | TeH him, |.he< mocks. ' 

-» • I . ,...!'• . i ! Ij., ;Vj I, 2. 

Capell, frustrated; Hanmer, he hut mocks; Steevens, 
J,' .. that, he mck9i Malone^; A<r wttififtx us hy; Abb9tt, f)^ 365, 

. . .frmt(e)rate. 
34.:, Try man^, -U* | aU good, | serve trujly/nevjer. 1 

Cymbslive, IV, i, 373. 
Johnson ifx C^p^U?), v^anyp and all^^ Thisi conjecture 
.: hasibeen< ad(^ted by Dyce, 'the line, as he says, 
halting intolerably from om«»k>n^ \ Abbott/ Ip, 377, 
. . dissyllabizes ,«//. ' , • i, -y. -..i.. .; 

85*' Go search I like no|bles,'T^.|.like no|ble sub|jects. 

, .^Pbriglss; Hi '4, 50. 
St<^ey9nil,H^p3)^^ wstead of/wW'^;, Abbott^: p:. 3.04, 
. ; ,n6b(e)le^ with a mark of interrogation. 
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86. My lord, ( be go|mg: -^ | Caare not j fbriihese. ' t 

• .Maklowb/ EbWAiD.n (BD. FlaAt), IV, 6, 93. 
Mf F%ay 'ftnd Txc/i. Wagnet, as- usual, 'pesortf to the 
resolution of care. . •' • i 

87. Keep them | ajutofd^t^: I— | thrtist in | ' th^'Kng. ' ' 

.' IB., V, 3, 53. 

Mr Pleay (p. i i8 j says : ' iThf^ust, '6t rathlei" 'mH/ mh 
the V transposed, as in 3«r» for drm.' — The line 
cannot' be taken for ia verse of four feet with' an 6xtra 

syllable be^re the pau^se, but myst be declared to be 

.■.")•» - ■ '■ ' *' ' Jt ' ('" • • . • 

a, blank verse, as from 1. 51 to 1. 60 we have a regular 

.; \,\f^'X9t^n»h^ . .: • .-, ;■• , ,1 . .> ,.;.-.. 

88. Cajmot'l tta(iisiiii]t& | me*! — | Pertijnax, Surjly. 

1: ♦• j . " . B.' Jon9<«i,^iTh» AtCHj^Kjat, Hi It, 79. 
.. .; -Jfedemjedd*^ n%y Surly,, .. v • , lui, 

•89.' Mose aki{tiofaTi8t|ikn -^ |'1:faan. y€)or'|ibeU«liQhnid|cn;. 

Or, should we. scan: — , , ., 

.Mo^e an|tichrist|i-an | than your | bell-found]ers? 

,904 Call o«b j(.Caly|ph^, .-r-..j\tbat« she. |:,mayuh^W. > .'f 

.G.EQ, pEpiJt,;J;Bqt Old» W^yES' Xai^ (G;|^ 
, . Peele^ ED, Dyce, in I VOL., i^6i, 450b). 

' Dyce* d:</ /(7f. needlessly conj.ectutes, call th^ she &c. 
91. For all] thy for|mer kipid|ness^|— | for^ej^y , .^. 

,. BEAUMOIW. and i%ETCHER, THE HONEST 

Man's Fortune, I, i. 
'St^iWilkteT,' Verification, p. '22^, ^roJioses^W^r^ad 1^^ 


92. That's in I thoti art' prigfct' lord | of; -^ f tlid "MrfgldoM. 

f ■' ' ' '^ •^'' • '^'iMg''^HAk op-^^ftrayti^, 'ifef; CAtius, 73. 
^3/ And' %6 \'r l^av^ ^ "th^. -^' ['Fartel^^; f W^ ' \bMl 

S. Walkfe4>'¥etsificailionj p: i4i^\'diiDBylfaft>i^ML J^<r. 
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94. The time I that dott | succeed | H* — | Fteenrtil. 

GLArtmQf$HB, AiA ViAUMtmwm, II, 2 ad fin. 
S. Walker, Ver«fication» p. i43» rtsdi JQt^vm// as a 
trisyllable. 

95. And. iFeel | P4ira9|d$|» — | apqq^t J tlii^ jflpg. 

SOLDCAN AND PKRSSDA (H'S D., V, 26o). 

9^. Qx^c'd jtiy I % CQUfl^try, r- | M tea | tioies more. 

I^., V, 264. 
, 97. Era^Jus^. -^ j. tQ majiift [ thee well \ as^qr'd. 

I8., V, 320. 

< > , • I.I' • < • ' 

98. Perse [d^, — \ fpr my [ s^ke wear | this crowix. 

.. IB.» V, 339. 

99. And seeing | her mis {tress — | thrown on f ike ground. 

I RAM-Aim (H^s t>,f X, 260). 

This liti«$;'like so mlfioy dthers, seems to admit of 
different scansions; misirts$ isikf be* pro^dund^d as a 
txisJiiUabley and t^tn vaty be sdosdhifed fer 00^ if ao 
tanich liberty be conceded to the critic. 

loq. Her Mj I an4 M®lP?» — I ^^^ .with[out wluqb. 

IB., X, 288. 
For tM6 'a(^t*^iitadt{6n vHthautj ■ about Whid^ S^ Walker, 
Abbott; Al. Scbmidt (Shakdspeare- Lexicon) and others 
are sjlentl compare' e. g. Corjolanus, JUI, 3, 133: — 

That won you without blows I Despising, 
and Mucedbrus, II, i, ^8:'— 
Vile coward^ .so wj^thout cause to strike a man. 

4«^ I ki^ow't, \ <w^ Al^ic^; .-TT 1 qwMBe;^.l ^IWiajfi. 

Akdbn of Fstbksham, bd. D]g;fj:Q$, 16. 

.19^, Saqie fpe [ it .>r | T«tttiQ^J-niirtlfurt Ifof ^ , 

. -RJk^ $;h, 5)|»^^. j^. -r-. ,V.. >np, f»R., 18. — Snip., II, 425. 
T^cw^tflTHl.ft^pfqdaiioM.^Qi^^j!^ (^e Uplaph 
. ( - Copied by CMm^s afi imU a« 'i>f Messrs Wamke and 
. SSKBBdkikll: (fi^#V):Meiq tci(te unfiaOed ftb. > 
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103. Nf)if« M4£|qo|s^i — f lyow yfljl^iny | twwi^ forth* 

it^, D|tL„ 34. — V, ju^j> fK.^ 4^ — ^Bfp,, II, 446. 

Sim^psQn lepe^ ^ofp ^ft^ ^Kqu^; Messrs IjSTamke 

^ a #33yUaWeV 

104. I tell I thee, M^ivilB» — | UdH thou f'becii Uiii(L 

IB., Del,, 50. — W. AND Pr., 57. — Simp., II, 463. 

I formerly suggested to read haddest^ which form occurs 
in Chaucer (Works, ed. Morris, IV, p. 311, 1. 248); 
in The Faerie Queefie, X, 2, 18; in Greene's Dorastus 
and Faifq^ (Sha)^fm>ciare's Library, ed. Hf^^tt, I, IV, 
77, bis)^ 2|o4 el^Difhi^fe, )>^t 9W Bpw s^tisfiqd that 
we have to deal with 1^ syllable p^u^UaiQ. (J^buch 
^ Dpu t ac h pn S|aak^p^fe-Gesellschaft, XV^ 350). 

105. Now, El|ner, — | I am | thteo owi^, \:wt gift 

iBo t>»%, S9< — W. AND P»., 57. ~ Simp., II, 463. 
^{essrs Wajuke and Proescjipldt 5i^y: *We mu3t either 
Pfonpunce Elner as a trisyllable {Ulmer [properly Elinor^ 
and j£Viv(?r]), or consider the lin^ with Simpson as a 

verse of four accents, and read Pm^ 

• » ,-.. -, 

106. Mine, Manjvile? — | thou nev|er shalt [ be mine. 

IB., Dbl., 50. --* W. AND Pitl, 57. ^ Snacp-, ll, 463/ * 

107. Sega8|to, — 1^ ^?6asitf''t6 I accuse | the shep|herd. 

MucsDORUS, Del., 23. — W. and Pe.^ 4r3t-<- WsIKJ VII, 224. 

The transposition {the shepkirS to mti$s4\ pi^dpcJsed by 
th« lal» Psof. W^gdiir ^JiM>ueh der/ Xtautscllrai SMrc- 

. a|i^mHGMwU«dMft^' Kflr^7) and' ftdppti»4 t<y ^'iMip 
^anko and PreradioUtw is needloiai'. ^ 

fdSL 'Tl> H,' Bre|Bio, \A \ if; — 'f 6Ss^ | ^tfi^.''-^ ' 

Qq: F#'0> Brmmt Jp ^i sqft ^fflf^ fTh^ rconreetian 

tfjjoy is due to Mc-Hj^dtlt.'- '. k^arn-rA ,. < f ■ . . ti 
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109. Ntow, Bre|rii6, -^'| for so | I heard \ th^ ca^M. '" 
• IB., Del., 4^. — "^f and Pr., 63. -^ H'sDi, VII, 244. 
"My conjecture (/dr so do I heaf); aKhough ' received 
' into the tex* by Messrs WWnke and PtcBscIibldt, yet 

appears to be needless. (Jahrbnch det ^Dietttschen 

.' Shakespeare 'I Gesells^haft, XIU', 71). 

' \ \ • ' ■ . . , ; I , . . "// . . I .. ! 
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CGLXXIX. 

Art. ' '• ♦ Pafdon, master: 

I will be correspondent to command, 

'''•'' And do my stinting gently!^ - • ' ' '' ' 

Pi'os. ' ' *D6 so; and lifter two days 

I will disetlarge'thcew ' ' 

*' •«' ' The Tempest, L, '2, 296 seq. 


J .r, J-r 
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Accordinjg; to the Cambridge editors ad he. 'the defect in 
the metre of 1. 208 has not b^en noticed except by Hanmer, 
who makfes a hne thus: — , 

Do so,, and J^fter two days Til discharge^ thee,' 

*PosijibLy, ^t^^y- go on to 6^y^;it i^gbt to he printed thus: — 

.f'.- J :Aftcn-..1iwa days.;-': •;/-•. /^ .f , i..) - , ^i. .'/ 
'/(f i>..J,,piiJlj dischMges thee/. '^ «V) "•'■- .i--. •• -m'T 
-THejF^ ftMslf, hoWfeveii/ so ' inoeb the.tess k:ettaia ias^^Skake- 
^speari's^Jiin^kge^^akMiS da 'Vainly ^fixAD verse to:prfNBe and 
from prose to vei«ev';'u i that'taUiarttempt&'to give regularity 
to the metre.. ^^ h^i^made ^t|i ' ^ffictokce, )aQd j^cexfed 
wilfecdotibt^j i^L This. 4«'iv«iy. tWief uQveithelea} it would 
flfiimoBs if 'iti^the.\fHr0seiit 'ca^e the<«fiOti^ might ibe^f^ciovered 
pretty easily. Arrange and.J*elad':*-2i/' '^J ''I'i) - c 
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Aru Pardon, master: 

, ril be corr'spondent to conunand, and do 

My spriting. gently. , 

Pros. Do so; and afiier two days 

I will discharge thee* 
At first sight the contracted pronunciation of correspondent 
may seem doubtfiil, since unaccented syllables in polysyllables 
use to be slurred only when following the accented syllable; 
at least Dr Abbott, s. 468, gives no other instances and in 
s. 460 offers a different explanation of such words where 
the unaccented syllable precedes the accented one; accord- 
ing to him they merely drop their prefixes. The following 
passages go &r to establish the slurring of unaccented syl- 
lables before the accented one and should therefore be exa- 
mined so much the more carefully. 
The Tempest, I, 2, 248: — 

Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, served 
Without or grudge or grumblings. 
Pope and Mr Henry N. Hudson (The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare. £o3ton, &c.) omit the second thee^ 'which, 
Mr Hudson assures us, spoils the verse without helping the 
sense.' In my opinion, neither the one, nor the other, is 
true. Pronounce m'stakmgs and both the metre and sense 
are as regular as can be wished. Dr Abbott (s. 460, p. 340), 
however, thinks it more probable that the second thee is 
slurred. 

The Tempest, III, 3, 24 (a syllable pause line): — 

At this hour reigning there. I'll b'lieve both. 
The Tempest, V, i, 145: — 

As great to me as late; and supportable. 
Abbott, s. 497, explains this apparent Alexandrine by the 
omission of. an unemphatic syllable, viz. and 9 'unless ''sup- 
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portable" can be tccthiJtiA on the first', in fiLvoiii' of which 
accentaation Dfce iLtid Ifflr Wittiatu J. Rbtft (Shikesipeare's 
Comedy of the Tempest, New York, 1871,* p. 141) openly 
declare. Djrc^, howeVer, i^ someWhat diffident and teould not 
be loth to adopt Steevens's conjecttite ^oHaik. Mir Hudson 
Ml he. temark^:' 'The original has suppthrMhy which makes 
Peeking work with the inetre. SteeVens printed pw-Mh, which 
keeps the seh^e, saves the verse, and is elsewhere u^ed by 
the Poet/ This is a father stimmai^ proceeding. Mr Rolfb 
compares dUesUbk (K. John, 01, 4, iQ. Tiinoti of Athens, 
IV, t, 33) and dihtmie (Richard H, H, 3), both of Which, 
in accordance with Df Abbott, s. 492, he takes to be accented 
on the first syllslble. This may pass for dehstcAk which iti 
both passttges occurs in the body of the line, but With 
respect to delectable it may be stlbihitted, ihtlt the tlsual kcceii^ 
tuation may be retained, if the first tyUsLble be situr^d: — 

Making | the hard | way soft | and d'lect|able. 
To revert to the line tmd^r disctiSSiOn (Th4& Tempest, 
V; 1, 1 45) it shotild be scanned analogously: — 

As great | to me | as llcte; { and s'pjpidrtlablti. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, V, 4, 86 seq. iTiiS pas- 
Sage has geherally been printed £is prose, and Dyc6, who hftft 
rightly pointed out that 'it ttndotibtedly Was Ineatit to be 
v^se'j yet add^ that 'here, us elsewhere in this scen6, fh^ 
Verse is corWpted.' Now, this pretended corrtiption feidei 
as &st as Prosperous pageant, if we pronounce tTlwtt M & 
dissyllable. The passage, accol^ding to Dyci^, rtini thUi^: — 
VuU Why, boy! why, wag! how now! What is the 

Look up; speak. [m&tt^r? 

Jul. O good sfr, my master fch^yrg'd me 

To deliver a ring to madatn Sihria; 

Which, out of my neglect, was never done. 
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The Tamtng of the Shrew, IV, i, ii: — 

Quick proceedets, matry! Now, tell me, I prAf; 
pronounce pr^aedert, 
lb., IV, ii 14: — 

O despiteful love! unconstant womankind; 
ptonofkhce d*sptJe/ut. Dr Abbott, s. 460 (p. 342) sayd, that 
the prefix {dt), 'though written, ought scarcely to be pro- 
nounced.' The ssime proceeding holds good in the lines: 
Richard HI, 5, 109 {recourse)', ib. IV, 1, 148 (r'w/); 
V, 3» 185 {revenge). 

Henry V, IV, 8, 841— ' 

Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 
This may either be taken for a syllable pause line: — 

Full flf{teeli hund|red, — | besides com|mon men, 
or hundred may be read as a trisyllable (see Abbott, S. 477): 

Full fif]teen hund|(e)red, | besides com|mon men. 
In either case besides is to be pronounced as a monosyllable. 
Dr Abbott (s. 484, p. 379) scans the line: — 

Full flf]teen hundred, | besijdes com|mon men, 
which is no ways acceptable. 

Timon of Athens, III, 3, 8. There can be very little 
doubt that Mr Lloyd has hit the mark in suggesting that 
the name of Lucius Should be added to this line : — 

Lucius, Ventidius, and LucuUus denied him? 
If this is, and I am persuaded that it is, what the poet 
wrote, we shall have to pronounce d*fiied and the line will 
be as regular as can be wished: — 

Lucius, I Ventidjius, and | Lucul|lus d'hied ( him? 
Marlowe's Edward II (ed. Pleay), IV, 5, 6: — 

Give me my horse, let us re'nforce our troops. 
R^nforce is the spelling of the Qq, but has been altered to 
reinforce by the editors, even by Dyce, though he Caniiot 
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help remarking that the old spelling shows how the word 
'was intended to be pronounced.' The old copies of this 
play also print Lewne instead of Leaau ^ch proves that 
in this name too the tmaccented syllable preceding the 
accented one was slurred. 

Soliman and Perseda (Dodslej, ed. Hazlitt, V, 262): — 
Perseda. Herecomesamessenger to haste me hence. — 
I know joor message, hath the princess 
Sent for me? 

Messenger. She hath, and 
Desires you to consort her to the triumphs. 
Arrange either: — 

Perseda, Here comes a messenger to haste me hence. — 
I know your message; hath the princess sent 
For me? 

Messenger. She hath, and desires you to consort 
Her to the triumphs, 
or: — 

Perseda, Here comes a messenger to haste me hence. 
I know your message; 
Hath the princess sent for me? 

Messenger, She hath, 

And desires you to consort her to the triumphs. 
In either case desires is to be pronounced desires. 

Fair Em (ed. Wamke and Proescholdt), I, 2, 66: — 
Shall in perseverance of a virgin's due; 
pronounce perseverance, 

Mucedorus (ed. Wamke and Prcescholdt), Induction, 39: — 
Delighting In mirth, miz'd ail with lovely tales; 
pronounce IX lighting. The line begins with a trochee, and 
Wagner's correction Delights should not have been admitted 
into the text. 
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lb., n, 2, 68 seq.: — 

Thy strength sufficient to perform my desire. 

Thy love no otherwise than to revenge my injuries. 

Pronounce desire and, perhaps, revenge \ see note CXCVII. 
I take this opportunity of withdrawing formally my former 
conjecture wish for desire ^ although it has met with the 
approval of Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt. Other instead 
of otherwise which has been suggested by Prof. Wagner and 
received into the text by Messrs Wamke and Prcescholdt, 
ought to be eliminated again. 

lb., n, 4, 35: — 

I refer it to the credit of Segasto; 
pronounce r^/er. 

lb., in, 2, 52: — 

Your departure, lady, breeds a privy pain; 
pronounce departure. 

lb., V, I, 55: — 

Desiring thy daughter's virtues for to see; 

pronounce Usiring; the line (like Induction, 39) begins 

with a trochee. 

Even beyond Uie pale of dramatic poetry, we meet with 

the same peculiarity of rapid pronunciation; thus, e. g., in 

Sir Thomas More's Utopia, ed. Arber, p. 167: — 
Wherfore not Utopie, but rather rightely 
My name is Entopie; A place of felicity. 

Pronounce /'/jh^y. See note XXXIX. 

If, after all these instances which might easily be mulr 
tiplied, there should still remain a doubt in the reader's 
mind, let him go in a London omnibus fix>m the Bank to 
Qu£ng CrdsSf and the conductor's pronunciation of this name 
will folly satisfy him of the innate tendency of the English 

10 
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language to Am nnaccented 87llableB no lest beibre than 
after the primary accent 

There sdU remains another difllcvlty in L 298 of our 
passage which must not pass without a word of conunent 
Mr PUUpotto in his edition of this pby (Rugby Edition, 1876) 
gives the following scansion: — 

D6 so; I and df|ter tw6 | days. 
The numeral iwOf however, should not stand in the accented* 
bat in the unaccented part of the foot, just as it is the case 
in 1. 421: wiikift fwo ddyi. The same reason holds good 
against Hanmer's alteration of the line. The &ct is, that 
after is tQ be pronounced as a monosyllable (compare Abbott, 
s. 465, and Chancer, ed. Morris, I, 178). The true scansion 
of the line therefore is : — 

My spr{|ting g6nt|ly. D6 so; | and dft'r | two d&ys. 
(Notes, privately printed, 1882, p. 3 seqq.) 


CCLXXX. 

Gott. I would with such perfection govern, sir, 
To excel the golden age. 

Sih. 'Save his mi^esty. 

Ani. Long live Gonsalo. 

Gott. And, — do you mark me, sir? 

The TftlOXST, n, I, 167 SEQQ. 

This is the reading and arrangement of the Cambridge 
Edition. S. Walker, Crit. Exam., I, 215 (misquoted in, 215 
by Pyce ad he,) would read : Crod save his majesty f the metre 
in his opinion requiring the supplement. But Save may wdl 
be a monoi^llabic foot Antonio's exclamation as transmitted 
kk the Folio is meaningless; it is intended to chaff Ckmzalo, 
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but does not. I thiak it impossible for Shakespeare to have 
omitted that point or sting which seems to be imperatively 
demanded by the context; he wrote, no doubt: Long live 
KINO Gmmabl Compare 'king Stephano' in A. JV, sc, a, 
1. 221 seqq. As to the arrangement of the passage, I feel 
certain that it is quite correct in FA and should not, there* 
fore, be altered: the two exclamaticms form one line, as 
suggested also by S. Walker: — 

Oim. I would with such perfection govern, air, 

T' excel the golden age. 
Seb, Save bis majesty! 
Ant. Long live king Gonsalo. 

Ginu And, — do you mark me, sir? 
In the scs^nsion of the third line it makes no difference, 
whether S. Walker's conjecture be adopted or not. In my 
eyes this addition is by no means called for; on the con- 
trary I think it highly appropriate and expressive for both 
exclamations to begin with a strongly accented word; scan: — 

S4ve I his nuij'|sty, — L6ng | live king | Gon«a|lo. 
The same rhythmical movement occurs in i Tamburlaine, 
n , 7, o^ fin, : — 

L6ng I live Tam|burlaine, | and reign | in A|sia. 
and in Richard IE, III, 7, ad fin, ^ according to the Qq: — 

L6ng I live Rich|ard, £ng|land's roy|al king, 
whereas the Ff read: Long live | king Rich|ard, &c. 


CCLXXXI. 

AiU. It is the quality o' th' Clymate. 

Seb. Why 
Doth it not then our eye-lids sinke? I finde 
Not my seife disposed to sleep. 

10* 
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Ani. Nor I, my spirits are nimble: 

They fell together all, as by consent; &c. 

The Tempest, IE, i, 200 ssq. 

This reading €A the Folio has been altered by all subsequent 
editors in so &r as Noi has been transferred from the 
beginning of the fourth to the end of the third line. Since, 
therefore, the EdUio prmceps cannot be followed verbatim, 
one more remove farther off from it, will not greatly tax 
our conservatism. In order that 1. 201 may be reduced to 
a regular blank verse, the passage should be printed thus: — 
AU. It is the quality o' th' climate. 
Seb. Why doth it 

Not then our eyelids sink? I find not myself 

Disposed to sleep. 

* Ant. Nor I; my spirits are nimble. 

They fell together all, as by consent; &c. 
Line 200 has an extra- syllable before the pause. Myself is, 
of course, to be pronounced as a monosyllable (compare 
Mylar d). (Notes, privately printed, 1882, p. 9). 


CCLXXXn. 

And would no more endure ^ 

This wooden slavery than to sufifer 

The flesh-fly blow my mouth. ' 

The Tempest, m, i, 61 seq. 

In order to complete the second line (1. 62) which to all 
appearance has been mutilated by some copyist or com- 
positor. Pope reads than I would suffer ^ whilst Dyce adds 
tamely after suffer. This latter reading has been transferred, 
without a remark, to Mr Hudson's edition, although it may 
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be said to have nomen et omen*, it is tame/veiy tame. May 
not the loss have taken place at the beginning of the line 
as well as at its end? May we not imagine the poet to 
have written : — 

And would no more endure 

Ai home this wooden slavery than to suffer 

The flesh-fly blow my mouth? 
I own that this is a mere guess, but Pope's and Dyce's con- 
jectures are no more. (Notes and Queries, June 2, 1883, 
p. 424 seq. — Kdlbing, Englische Studien, VI, 438). 


ccLXxxm. 

Therefore take heed 

As Hymen's lamps shall light you. 

THE Tempest, IV, r, 22 seq. 
Read, lamp, Shakespeare is well aware that Hymen has 
but one lamp or, properly speaking, torch; in 1. 97 of this 
very scene he says : Till Hymen's torch be lighted. The' t 
in lamps has evidently intruded into the text by anticipation 
of the initial j* in shall; it is the reverse of what is called 
absorption and what I believe to have taken place in A. I^ 
sc. 2, 1. 497; see note LV. At the same time the dfjioto* 
tikewovy i. e. the siinilar endings of the preceding words 
(As Hymen'f), may likewise have been instrumental in pro- 
ducing the faulty repetition of this final s. Similar instances 
where a feulty final letter has been introduced either by tibe 
influence of the initial of the next word, or by a dfiocori- 
XevtcVy are pretty firequent. Compare, in the first-named 
category, Hamlet, I, i, 162 (planets* xtrike; note LXXXVIII), 
Marlowe's Dido, V, 13, where Qu. 1594 reads f — 

That load their thighs with Hybla's honeys jpoyles. 
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ioftead of kotkfy sp^^kt. A MMwiminer- Night^s Dream, H, a, 
121 fieq.: — 

where I orelooke 

Louex jtories, written in Loues richest booke, 
where the poet in all probability wrote Loue stories; see 
S. Walker, Crit Exam., I, 255* MucedoruSi II, 3, 5: — 

Now Bremo stih Ihy leisure fio afibrds, 

A needless (Qq: An endless] thing, 
instead of sU^ thy; see note QJCL The Works of Al. F<H>e, 
ed. by the Rev. Whitweli Elwin, I, 352 (Windsor Forest, 
1. 201 seq.): — 

Let me, O let me, to the shades repair. 

My natives jhades — there weep and murmur there. 
The line from Pido nmy at tbe same time serve as a spe- 
cimen of similar endings :< — 

That load their thigbx with Hybla'x honey spoils. 
Still »ore striking is the corrqption in the Allowing bfiou^ 
%^^js^a* The first, I take fr<»n Marston's Insatiate Countess 
(A. IH, sc. I, 1. 13) where thie Qa. of 1631 reads: — 

Sing bqy (though/ nxgW ye/) like the mornings Larke, 
whereas Qa. 161 3 edubits the correct reading though mghi 
yet; see note QCJSXXnL A second and third instance occur 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, I, 3, 88, and in Antony 
a(nd Cleopatra, V, 2, 216 respectively; the former passage 
stands tfaos in FA: — 

Sir Protheujf your Fath^x call'^ tot you, 
the latter thus: — ^ 

sawde Lictorj 

Will catdi at vj like Strumpets, and scald EJmer^f 

BaUad^ \s out a Tune. 
Read, father and SedUd, A glaring instance may also be 
found in: The Tadc: Book I. The Sofa. By William Cowper. 
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With JntrodujCtioQ and Notes (Londpn and Olasgow: William 
G>llins, Sons, and Company. 1878) p. i^, 1. 290 seq.: — 

The sheepfbld here 
Pourx outtf its fleecy tenai^ty o'er the glebe. 
Compare Charles and Mary Cowdep Clarke, The Shakespeare 
Key (London, 1879), p. 676 seqq. Abbott, p. 240 seq. 
(Notes and Queries, June 2, 1883, p. 425. — KoQ^ing, 
Engliscbe Studien, VI, 438 seq.) 


CCLXXXIV. 

Qo., brin|: the rabble, 
O'er whom I give thee power, here to Hyis p^e. 

Thj: Tempest, TV, i, 37 seq. . 

I think, we should read: I gave thee power, for Ariel has 
exercised tjie power given him by Prospero over the me^er 
spirits already in the second scene of the first i|ct^ yrhere 
he directs them to dance and to sing: — 
Come unto these yellow sands, $c. 
(Notes and Queries, June 2, 1883, p. 425. — Kolbin^, 
Englische Studien, VI, 439). 


CCLXXXV. 
J^os, , Sweet, now silence! 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously; 
There's something else to do: hush, and be mute. 
Or else our spell is marr'd. 

The Tempest, IV, i, 124 seq. 

Mr Aldis Wright ingeniously remarks, that 'it would seem 
more Qatural ^at these words shc^d be ^dressed jtp 

• ' » 

Mirjanda'. 'If they are properly assigned to Prospero', he 
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continues, 'we should have expected that part of the pre- 
vious speech would have been spoken by Miranda. They 
might form a continuation of Ferdinand's speech > which 
would then be interrupted by Prosperous "Silence!" Other- 
wise the difficulty might be avoided by giving "Sweet 

to do" to Miranda and the rest of the speech to Prospero.' 
-:— ITo me a slight alteration of this latter arrangement would 
seem to meet all exigencies of the case; I feel certain that 
the original distribution of these lines was as follows: — 
Mir. \To Fer.] Sweet, now, silence! 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously. 

/V<7x. There's something else to do: hush, and be 

Or else our spell is marr'd. [mute, 

I think it an admirable touch of the poet that the whispering 
of the goddesses should produce in Miranda's timid mind 
some vague fear lest the pageant should be disturbed by 
Ferdinand's remarks and some harm be done to her lover 
and herself by the irritated spirits; her speech, however, 
must end at serwtdsfy, for how should she have come to the 
Imowledge that there is sonuthmg else to do? Nobody but 
Prospero knows what is to come or to be done next and 
the words There* s someihmg else to do cannot with propriety 
be assigned to any other interlocutor, whereas the line Jimo 
and Ceres whisper seriously seems to fit no lips so well as 
those of his daughter. (Notes and Queries, June 2, 1883, 
p. 425. — Kolbing, Englische Studien, VI, 439 seq.) 


CCLXXXVI. 

Leave not a rack behind. 

The TEicPEST, IV, i, 156. 

Dyce eagerly contends for the correctness of Malone's inter- 
pretation of this passage, rack in the opinion of both these 
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critics being equivalent to wreck, whereas they think it com- 
pletely inadmissible to take the word in the sense of scud 
or flooHng vapour, as has been done by Mr Collier slnd 
others. In my opinion, wreck, in this passage, would be 
far too gross and not in keeping with the context. Without 
reviewing the explanations given by Staunton and other 
editors, I merely wish to point out a coincidence that has 
not yet been adverted to and which seems to decide in 
&vour of rack «" vapour or sctuL It is agreed on almost 
all hands that in these line's Shakespeare has imitated a 
Well -known passage in the E^l of Stirling's tragedy of Darius 
which' its author winds up witii the following lines: — 

« 

Those statelie Courts, those sky-encotmtring walles 

Evanish all like vapours in the aire. 
Is it not evident that rc^k was intended by Shakespeare as 
a substitute for the synonymous vapours? And why may- he 
not have coiinected the word with the indefinite article, 
uhusual though' this connection may be? At.a,!]; even^ this 
syntadical anomaly seems highly impressive in so far as it 
reduces, so to say^ the mass of floating vapours to a single 
jparticle or streak and seems to imply that aU the gorgeoua- 
ness of earth does not even leave behind a; single streak 
of vapour. (Notes and Queries, June 2, 1883,. p. 425. +-,- 
Kolbing, Eoglische Studien, VI, 440). 


CCLXXXVn. 

Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler? 

The Tbicpbst, V, i, 277. 

Dr Farmer's well-known remark, that the pronunciation of 
Stephano is always right in The Tempest (i. e. with the accent 
on the first syllable) and sdwsys wrong in The Merchant of 
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Venice (i, e. wjtb the accent on the pennll) h93 been repeated 
axu} sqbscribed to by all subsequent commentators, myself 
among tbe number (Essays on Shakespeare, p. 293 seq.). 
Farmer takes it for granted that Shakespeare was taught 
tbe right pronunciation of the name by Ben Jonson in the 
interval between the bringing out of the two respective 
comedies, as the first version of Every Man in his Humour, 
in which Sbakeq)eare performed a part in 1598, contained 
Itwo characters, Prospero and Stepbano, both correctly pro- 
nounced. Hpwever plausible this surmise may appear, I have 
nevertheless come to the conviction that Shakespefure may 
noways have stood in need of any such instruction from his 
fri^d p. Jonspn^. The name of 3t^hano occurs twice in 
The Merchant of Venice, viz. V, y, 28: — 

Stefdumo is my aaaoue; aad I bring word 
wad V, I, 51: — 

My friend Siq>hano, aignify, I pcay you. 

it strikes asfe, that m bodi these lines 'the name mi^ be 
pronounced as correctly as &i The Tempest; the first line 
opening with a j^ochee and the second ha^ng a trochee in 
ifie second place. I need not point out how frequently a 
tit>chee occult at tiie beginning of the line; ^hat it is also 
of pretty frequent occurrence in the second foot has been 
shown in my second edition of Hamlet, «. 1-^6 (That no 
reuenew hast, Sec). Q>mpare Abbott, s. 453. Nothing pre- 
vents us then from scanning: — 

St^pha|no is | my n&me; j and t | bring w6rd 
and: — 

My friend | St6pha|no, sigjniff, I prdy | you. 

(Notes, priyateiy printed, j382, p. 10 seq.). 
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ccLxxxvin. 

Sj^€€4* Sk Proteus, save youl Saw you my master. 
The Two Gsin'LBMEN of Veroka, I, i, 70. 

The late Frof. Wagner in his edition of Shakspere's Works 
(Hamburg, 1880, Vol. I, p. 87) remarks on this line: 'Some 
word (like here or now) seems to have dropped out after 
saw ya¥*' 1 think not IVoUus is either to be pronounced 
as a trisyllable: — 

Sir Frojteus, | save you! | Saw you J my mas|ter, 
or, which I think even more likely, the verse belongs to the 
wide- spread cl$^ of. pliable paiise lines: — 

Sir Pro|teus, s^ve | you! — | Saw you | my (nas|ter. 
The same alternative recurs A. I, sc. 3, I. 3: — 

'Twas of your nephew Proteus, your son, 
and A. I, sc. 3, 1. 88: — 

Sir Proteus, your £ath^ calls for you. 
These two lines Prof. Wagner passes by without ccmmient 


CGLXXXDL 
Jul* O, cry yon mercy, sir, I have mistook: 
This is tlie ring you sent to Silvia. 

1^0* But how cam'st thou by this ring? At my depart 
I gave this irato Julia. 

The Two GfcNTUBioHr or VsaoNi., V, 4, 94 s^. 

Steevens proposed an entirely different ^urrangepient of these 
and the preceding lines with divers alterations of the t^ 
which it is needkiss to repeat. Pc^>e omits But in 1. 96. 
Dyce, following Steevens in thte puticular, transfers the words 
at my depart to the beginning of the foWowing line, without, 
however, adding a word of explanation or justification. The 
Cambridge Editors write earnest and seem to have taken thQ 
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line to be one. of six feet, with a trochee for its second foot 
The isimplest and easiest way to regulate the metre, in my 
opinion, is to add Bui to the preceding line; thus: — 
Jul. O, cry yon mercy, sir, I have mistook: 
This is the ring you sent to Silvia. 

iV(?. But, 

How^ cam'st thou by this ring? At my depart 
I gave this unto Julia. 
Compare Antony and Qeopatra, V, 2,. 12 seqq.: — 

Antony 
Did tell me of you, bade me trust you; but 
I do not greatly care to be deceived. 
(Notes, privately printed, 1882, p. 11 seq.). 


CCXC. 

Farewell, gentle mistress, feie^ell. Nan. 

The Mer&t Wives of Windsor, m, 4, 98. 

In accordance with S. Walker, Versification, p. 140, both 
Dr Abbott (s. 475) and Mr Aldis Wright (in his note on 
The Tempest, I, 2, 53) have advanced the .opinion that 
the first fare in the above line is more emphatic than the 
secoi&d; it is a dissyllable, they say, whereas the second is 
a monosyllable.* It seems natural, however, that Master 
F6nton should take leave in a more expressive tone from 

*, According to Mr Aldis Wright also the first year in The 
Tempest, I, 2, 53, is to be pronounced as a dissyllable, the second 
bsa monosyllable. I think it much inore probable, however, that 
the first Twelve is to be con8&4cred as a mono^Uabic foot and that 
the true scansion of the line is: — 

. . Twelve | year since, | Miranjda, twelve | year since. 
Thus a uniform and more pleasing rhythmical movement is obtained. 
Compare S. Walker, Versification, p. 138. 
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^ sweet Anne Page' than from her mother, the more so as 
the^ latter does by no means favour his suit In my opinion 
the verse belongs to those syllable pause lines whose name 
is legion; see note CCLXXVUI. Accordingly it should be 
scanned : — 

Farewell, | xj genjtle mi8|tress; &re|well, Nan. 
The pronunciation fdrewell seems to have been considered 
more emphatic, not to say pathetic, than farewilU and, in 
cases of repetition, a kind of climax is sometimes reached by 
the transition from farewill to fdrewell. Compare, e. g., 
2 Henry VI, HI, 2, 356: — 

Yet now £Burew611; and £&rewell life with thee. 
Another passage in point occurs in Richard lU, m, 7, 247: — 

Farew611, good cousin; fi&rewell, gentle friends* 
In the touching and heart-felt leave-taking of Brutus (Julius 
Csesar, V, i, 116 seq.) the word is accented throughout on 
the first syllable. Two passages that would seem to con- 
tradict my theory occur in Othello (lU, 3, 348 seq. and 
V, 2, 124 seq.) where the word bears the accent on the 
first syllable. I have, however, little doubt that the arran- 
gement of the second of these passages is corrupted and 
that Shakespeare did not make Desdemona say: — 

Nobody; I myself; farewell. 

Commend | me to | my kind | lord. O, | farewell, 
but: — 

Nobody; I myself; &rew^ll! Commend me 

To my I kind lord. | O, fAre|well! 
The following line in Mucedorus (in, 4, 34) has been 
declared by Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt to be a regular 
Alexandrine: — 

Then Mu|cedo|rus, iare|well, my | hop'd joys, | farewell. 
If this scansion were right, the more emphatic accentuation 
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of the word would indeed precede the leas emphatic; hot 
the line, bi from being a reigular Alexandrine, is a regular 
blank verse w^ an extra syllable i>efore the pause: — 

Then Mii|cedo|ni8» &rew£ll, | my hop'd | joys, ftrejwell. 
It cannot be denied, however, that in Fair £m there occurs 
a line (V, i, 208) in which the accentuation /dreweii indeed 
precedes the accentnatioEi /arnvSii: — 

Then ftrewell, frost! fiurewtil a wench that will, 
whereas in a preceding passage of the same play (11, i, 157) 
we read: — 

Farew611, my love! Nay, &rewell, life and «11! 
The Merry Devil of Edmonton (Dodsley, ed. Haslitt, XT, 239): — 
Sir Arthur. Farewell, dear son, farewell. 
Mmmchinsiy* Fire | you well. | Ay, you | have done? 
Marlowe, Edward II, II, 4, 8 seqq. (ed. Fleay): — 
Gm>. Farewtil, my lord. 
JBAc^. Lady, forew611. 

La4y* Farewell, sweet uncle, till we meet again. 
JEAcf. Farewell, sweet Gaveston; and fi&rewell, niece. 
Quem. No f&rewell to poor Isabel thy queen? 
Let me add two more lines concerning which I cannot help 
differing from Dr Abbott (s. 475 and s. 480). They are 
K. John, III, 3, 17, scanned thus by Dr Abbott: — 

Fiure|well, gen | tie c6u8|in. C6z, | iarew611, 
and Pericles, II, 5, 13, scanned thus: — 

L6ath to I bid ft|reweU, | we tdke | our I6aves. 
The first verse, in which no gradaticm of accentuation or 
emphasis takes place, I take to be a syllable pause line and 
the second to begin with a monosyllabic loot: — 
Farew6U, | u g6nftle c6us|in. C6z, | frirew611, 
and: — 

L6ath I to bid | &rew611', | we take | our Iteves. 


THE MERCHANT &c. THE TAMING &c. ISrft 

The conjecture: 'Farewell, my gentle cousin', mentioned by 
S. Walker, Versification, p. 140, is unnecessary, if not entirely 
wrong. (Notes, privately printed, 1882, p. 13 seqq.) 


CCXCL 

iSiil^. Three thousand ducats; well. 

The Msrchant of Vbhick, I, 3, i. 

It seems a strange coincidence that in Soliman and Perseda 
exactly the same sum should be offered as a reward to him 
who shall discover and capture the murderer of Ferdinando: — 
And let proclamation straight be made. 
That he that can bring forth the murderer, 
l^all have three thousand ducats for his pain. 
See Mr Hazlitt's edition of Dodsley, V, 308. Soliman and 
Perseda was first published in 1599, whereas The Merchant 
of Venice was most probably written, in 1594. 


ccxcn. 

Even as a flattering dream or worthless fancy. 

Tmc Tamiko or the Shrew, Inductioh, I, 44. 

According to the Cambridge Edition an anonjrmous critic, 
identified since as Mr W. N. Lettsom by Dyce ad loc.f asks 
whether this line which is given invariably to the Lord, does 
not belong to the Second Hunter. In my opinion it clearly 
belongs to the First Hunter; read therefore: — 

F&'tf Bim. Believe me, lord, I think he cannot choose. 

Sec. Sim. It would seem strange unto him when he waked. 

Fi^tf Bun. Even as a flattering dream or worthless fitncy. 

Lord. Then take him up and manage well the Jest: &c. 
(The Athenaeum, Mar. 12, 1881, p. 365). 
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ccxcni. 

Smckh. I tbioke 'twas Soto that your honour meanes. 
The Taiono of thb Shrkw, Imduction, I, 88 (FA). 

It is well known that our knowledge of the player Sincklo, 
Sincklow, Sinkclow, or Sincler is due to two blunders in FA, 
where he is mentioned in the Introduction to the Taming 
of the Shrew and in the third Part of Henry VI, in, i; 
to a similar blunder in the Quarto of the second Part of 
Henry IV (V, 4); to the Induction to Marston's 'Malcontent; 
and to the Piatt of the Seven Deadly Sins in Malone's Shak- 
speare (Vol. IE). Collier, in his Memoirs of the Principal 
Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare, p. XXVn, further informs 
us that Sincklo's 'Christian name appears to have been 
William, that he lived in Cripplegate and had children 
biq[>tized at St. Giles's Church, in that parish, in 1610 and 
1 61 3.' 'He is called Sincklowe and Sinckley in the registers, 
Collier continues, but evidently the same man; and we take 
it that he had been an actor under Henslowe and Alleyn 
at the Fortune, (though his name does not occur in the 
"Diary" of the former) and on that account resided near 
their theatre, where he continued after he had joined the 
king's players.' This information, however, can by no means 
be considered as reliable, but, especially in its latter part, 
is an unfounded hypothesis. Collier, moreover, makes a 
mistake with respect to Sincklo's Christian name, which was 
not William, but John, as appears from the Piatt of the 
Seven Deadly Sins. If, therefore, the Sincklo who is men- 
tioned in the registers of St. Giles's should there be called 
William, it is clearly not the same person; nay, the identity 
of this inhabitant of Cripplegate with the actor may at all 
events be doubted, even if their Christian names should 
coincide, provided he be not expressly designated as a player 
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I I 


in the registers, which is not at all likely, for, Collier would 
certainly have said so, if it was the case. An. addition tQ-« 
these scanty' materials comes to us just now from a very 
different quarter which, though pivrtaking of the .general unr 
certainty that ' envelops the stage -history of the Elizabethan 
era, yet must be welcomed as an interesting .fact Before, 
however, entering' oii' an examination of this. new material 
we shall do well carefully to survey all .the .particulars, 
especially as they have- given rise to mist^en inferences.. 
L In the Inductioi^ to the Tanking Of the Shrew John 

^incklo' performed one of the Players, not the First I^layer, 

.. i. ••• '■■■•» ''."I '-' "''• ' 

as Delius erroneously says in his note on 2 K. Henry IV, 
V, 4 (Stage -direction) and m his Abhandlungen ,zu, Shak- 
spere, p. ^00 and 395. , The speeches of th^ Players, and 
their prefixes in FA are as follows ; . , i ) Playpri : tVe . thanke 



contam our selues, Were he the venest, anticke ui the, world, 
'whether we assume the first speech to h^ve been spoken 
by all the Players at once, or by th^ First Player in. their 
liame, in neither case are we justified .in iidentifying Sincklo 
with the First Player. No weight would. attach tp this cir- 
cumstance, if Delius did not,, as a matter of course, attrv 
bute the part 6f Petruchio to Sincklo, becsiuse.in his opinion 
this part was necessarily performed by the Fiyst PJayer. 
After all we know John Sincklo wa^ a subordinate per.- 
former and a clown or humorous nupi to boot, who. could 
not have been entrusted with so impprtai^t ^ part 2^ that 
of Petruchio. 

II. The quarto of 2 K. Henry (V, 4) contains , the 
followinjg stage -direction: Enter SmciiOf and three or four 


II 
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officers t for which th^ first Fotio substitutes: Enter Beadles, 
dragging in Hostess Quickly and Doll Tearsieet. As, moreover, 
"the quarto has the prefix Sinck. for 1 Bead, in FA, it follows 
that the First Beadle was acted by Sincklo. Now this First 
Beadle is chafifed unrelentingly both by the Hostess and Doll 
Tearsheet on account of his leanness; he is 'a paper -faced 
villain', a Uhin man in a censer', a 'filthy £amished cor- 
rectioner', a 'starved blood -hound', 'goodman death', 'good- 
man bones', a 'thin thing', and an * atomy ^ If, then, we see 
this part expressly assigned to Sincklo, we shall hardly be 
wrong in concluding that he was the leanest among all the 

•,,..•• ' ' i ' ■ ' ' ' ' • » • " • 

king's players; is it saying too much, if we imagine him to 
have been perfect in personifying a gaunt,, cadaverous- looking 
fellow? This leanness is another , argument, why Sincklo can- 
not have performec^ Petruchio in the Taming of the Shrew. 

ni. According to FA the stage- dire9tion in 3 Henry VI, 
in, r is: Enter Sinklo and ffum/reyf &c. instead of: Enter 
Two Keeper s, ^c. in the Qq. Fron^.this, i^ follows that Sincklo 
playecl the T*irst' Iteeper, 

rv.' ' In the Induction to Marston's Malcontent Sincklo 
played a foppish young gentleman sitting p^ the stage, 
dniiking, smoking tobacco, and criticizing the play, the 
players, and the audience. 

V! In tiie Piatt of the Seven Deadlie Sinnes no less 
than six different part^ are assigned tp Sind^lo, viz. a Keeper, 
a Soldier, a Captain, a Musician, Julio (?), and a Warder. 

• VI. I now proceed to the examination of a publication 
that seems likely to throw an unexpected light on the person 
and life of Sincklo. Dr Johannes Meissner, in his recently 
published book 'Die Etiglischen Comddianten zur Zeit Shake- 
speare's in Osterreich' (Wien> ^884, p. 19) inforifis u^, that 
in the household books of the Emperor Maximilian U, who 


\x^% a)po *4}p ^^rrw Aj?^?,H»^ Fi^^cisqu^, ^sj^i ung^isql^pr 
NfMTT Stefaiji, qn 9R?(ni]^f |?pr^w^ ^i^ ;^^rr giftql^vf,, ftc/ ^^p 
lA^ntioned ^ cour^- fobte, A^ftjdnjiilian II ^pe^ms ^toi b^ye . be^^i 
foijij^ .of forejiin^ f3ol3 Qjft cff^nsu It bds pot occur^^d tP 
Pfr M^fncar tM ^ Sipplw Wgbt be .identified wit^ t^ip 
,§jj^dj:Jp pf , Sh^jcsp^^;^ cojf:ip^y;. ^e wvbpre ^IgxJ^. .^ 
tb^ ,)^ter, , Nevf?iii\elj8^ it; sterns not at all unlikely, thajt 
^e Gerow l4npei:pT!s,.^l ^d tbp perfonner in T^^^ Tifm^ 
of the Shrew, in 2, Henfyj lY, in, 3 l^ev^ VI^ iijx M^r^^x)^ 
Malcontent and in the Piatt of the Seven Deadlie Sinnes 
may have been one and the same person. Like so many 
of his fellows Sincklo may have gone to Germany when a 
young man; he ma^ have been about 25 years of age when 
he stood in tlie Uniiperor*^ service at Vienna about the year 
1570, so that, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when performing in Shakespeare s and Marston's plays, 'hfe 
was' 'a1x>ut 55 years old, for there can be little doubt tWat 
the second part of Henry IV, the third part of Henry VI, 
and probably alsb Marst6n's Mklcohtent (printed in 1604) 
were acted before 1600: the Seven Deadlie SinneS, accord- 
ing to Malone'^s showing^ must have been on the stage in 
or before 1589, that is to say some thirteen years after the 
death bf Maximilian 11 iii 1576, at whi6h tiine SincMo pfb- 
l^ably 'returned to his native countxy. I do not find "it 'dif- 
ficult thus to combine the > different dates with the only 
exception of those that are said to be contained in the 
registers of St Giles's Churchy it seems not very credible that 
a man who w^s^.^fyoxil $5 ,f^9xs qld. vd i6f0a, Qbputd have 
had children hB,pimd[' in K.6J0 and x6lj. . The name of 
Siiickio isi of fare oocusenoe and H is not at all likely that 
(wo difijerei^t playees . liying' at tl^ »9m» ^^ sbould bn^e 
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borne ii\ except' tbey were fiithe^ and '9oti;^'tlidse^^di%icst, 
therefore, "who are unwillinj^ to settle all thfe different iactk 
iipon ' thae i^'d the SJamte )[>ersony td^y'have recourse Wthis 
last-n£iini^d hypothetic." At atf' events' it 'would seem that 
our'knowledge on^ihcklo and his d6ings has been sbiheWhat 
enlarged since the days of Malone who, in his Historical 
Acedtiint of the Englisih Stage, has nothing to say^i^bbut him 
Except that'Siflklei- or Siticlo, and Humphi-fey; were Iflteti^ 
players In 'this same theatre, and of the same class/ See 
Maione'i Shaics^eafe by BosweilV in, 'iii'. 

""^^""^ ■ • t 
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CCXCIV. 

Let's be no $^cs nor no stocjts, I pray*. 

TuE Taming ojf The Shblrw, I, i, 31. 

I fdo not recollect, to have ^en it, remarked, tha( tl\e same 
pirn occurs in Greene's Xu, Quoqye (Dodsley,^ ed. Hazlitt, 

XI, 258);— r . , . :; •„ ........... 

Why, villain, I shall have the worst, I know it, 

And am prepar'd to si^er like a stoic; 

Or else (to speak mpre properly), like a stock; 

I'.'i ' » «.«. ... 

For I have no sense left. 

• I. • ., • .. •«•<'.•'.• • •' 

The question of priority, in this case,, does not seem ^likely 
eyer.to be settled. , (Notes, privately printed, i88;;« p. 14.) 


/!.<•• • ' ■ I 
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I wHl som^ otbei' be, some Flckrenliner 
• Some Nea^liUin; or iti^atier miati 'ofPiss. 
-..{• . The TAMBre* OKiiaB SaBxW> I, 1,^091 

The metre of this -reading' of' FA is right enpugh, prbvided 
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that Neapolitan be pronounced as a trisyllabic feminine end- 
ing before the pause: — \ ...:•. 

Some Ne|apQl|i^any or meanjpr man | of Pi|sa. 
However, the comparative meaner is suspicious and looks 
very much like an ill-advised correction of the editors of the 
old copies. Capell's emendation or mean many which also 
makes good metre,, has therefore been justly adopted by Dyce 
and other editors, and Staunton very appropriately compares 
the stage- direction in A. II, sc. i: 'Lucentio in the habit 
of a mean man.' Nevertheless I have a misgiving that 
somehow or other some dropped out before mean and should 
certainly be repeated: — . 

Some Ne|apol|itan, or som^ \ mean man | of Pi[sa. 
But this does not suffice to restore the line, as it contains 
a still greater stumbling-block. In order <to achieve that 
maid' with whom he has fallen in love, Lucentio thinks it 
necessary to be introduced to. her in an assumed character. 
His scheme is based on the fiction that be cpmes from some 
other place tbam he really does (frpm Florence or Naples), 
and he would be at variance with himself and baffle his intent, 
if he should pass himself off as a mean man from Pisa which 
is his native town. In a wordj the mention of Pisa by the 
side of Florence and Naples is inconsistent and cannot be 
right. I strongly suspect, therefore, that instead of Pisa we 
should read Milan which in the duchis litterarum comes near 
enough to it {MM'Pifd)» Thus, then, the original wording 
of the two lines would seem to have been : — 

I will some other be, some Florentine, 

Some Neapolitan, or. some mean man of Milan. 

i 

(The Athenaeum, June ii, 1881, p. 783; June 25, 1881, 
p. 848 (reply by Dr Brinsley Nicholson); July 2, 1881, p. 16; 
July 9, 1 88 1 , p. 49. — Notes, xnivately printed, 1 882, p. 1 4 seq.) 
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CCXCVI, 

Here, sirrah Gmmio; knock, I say^ 

The Tamino ot the Shksw, 1', 2, 5. 

In Dyce's note ad loc, Mr W. N. Lettsom is reported to 
have given it as his opinion, that knock should be repeated. 
Nothing, indeed, could answer better to Petruchio's hasty 
and impatient manner than such a repetition, without which 
the phra9e / say has. hardly a meaning and seems out of 
place. The verse, as amended by Mr Lettsom, belongs to 
the numberless class of syllable pause lines, and is to be 
scanned : — 

Here, 8ir|rah Gni|mio; knock! | %j knock, ] I say. 
(The Athenaeum, Mar. 12, 1881, p. 365 seq.) 


ccxcvn. 

Ha^ifk yon, sfir; m have them vtery ftdrly bound. 

Tbx, Tamiiio of thb Smtxw, I, 2, 146. 

This line cannot be right. In order to restore the metre 
S. Walker (Crit Exam. Ill, 66) proposes to omit you. It 
. seems, however, preferable to expunge very which has evi- 
dently crept in by feulty repetition; it occurs in the pre- 
ceding line (O very well) and again six linep below (And 
let jne have them very well perfumed). The verse is no doubt 
a syllable pause line and should thus be scanned: — 

Hark yon, | sir; — | Fli have | them £Eur|ly bound. 
That very is pre-eminently subject to interpolation, has been 
shown by S. Walker, Crit Exam. I, 268 seq. It is, however, 
no less subject to omission; see notes XXXVII and XLI. 


■p^" 
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ccxcvm. 

And this small packet of Greek and Latin bocks. 

The Taming op thx Srriew, If, i, ioy. 

S. Walker, Crit. Exam., Ill, 67, conjectured /ari/t. There is, 
however, no occasion for a correction, as the word packet 
is to be pronounced as a monosyllable: pactft. The Greek 
and Latin books that are presented to the ladies, serve 
greatly to corroborate my conjectural emendation on A^ I, 

r 

sc. I, I. 28 {Greek philosophy). See note LXIX. 


CCXCIX. 

Where is Nathaniel, Gregory, Philip? 

The Taming of the Shkew, IV, 1, 125. 

The name of a fourth servant has dropped out at the end 
of the line; whether we assume it to have been Ralphs Adantf 
Walter^ Petery or Joseph^ makes no difference. It is true 
that as yet, as far as I know, 00 editor has taken offence 
at the incompleteness of this line; compare, however, notes 
XLV and CCXXXVI. . Nathaniel is to be pronounced as a 
trisyllable and Gregory as a dissyllable. Or should we scan: — 

Where is | Natha|niel, | Gr^go|ry, Phil|ip? 
(The Athenaeum, Mar. 12, 1881, p. 365 seq.) 


CCC. 

Why, then let's home again. Come, sirrah, let's away< 

The Taming of the Shrew^ V, i, 152. 

Here and elsewhere the editors coatent theiQselves mtb tb^ 
general ronark that wom^n jiwt 49 well as men wtxe fre^ 
quently addressed sirrah. With the exception of Dyce (on 
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Webster, Westward Ho!, A.' I, 0I fin^ and Fumess (Macbeth, 
p. 22 1> n* 30) none of them^'.as &r as I know, ever thought 
it worth his while to lay before his readers a single instance 
of this curious use of the word; and I, therefore, indulge 
in the hope that the following batch of parallel passages 
may prove no unwelcome addition to those quoted by Dyce 
and Fumess. Sam. Rowley, When you see me, you know 
me, ed. EUe, p. 58: — 

King. Go« fetch them» Kate. Ah, sirrah, we have women 

doctors. 
William Rowley, A Match at Midnight (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, 
XIII, 29): 'Tis pudding-time, w^ch, pudding-time; and a 
dainty time, dinner-time, my nimble-eyed, witty one. Woot 
be married to-morrow, sirrah? I^., XIII, 29: Sirrah, woot 
have the old fellow? — Ford, 'Tis Pity She's a Whore, II, 6 
(Works,, ed, Hartley Coleridge, p. 34a): Sirrah sweetheart, 
m tell thee a good jest — The Roaring Girl (The Worfas 
of Middleton, ed. Dyce, II, 491): How dost thou, sirrah? 
(viz. Mrs Gallipot). — lb. (11, 517): Hush, sirrah! Goshawk 
flutters (addressed to Mrs Openwork). — The Honest Whore, 
Part I, II, I (Middleton, ed. Dyce, III, 44): He's so mal- 
content, sirrah Bellafront. — lb.. Part II, III, 3 (Middleton, 
ed. Dyce, III, 186): Sirrah grannam. — Ram -Alley (Dodsley, 
ed. Hazlitt, X, 367 seqq.): — 

I hope thou knowest 

All wenches do the contrary: but, sirrah. 

How does thy imcle, the old doctor? 
These lines are addressed to The First Woman by the 
chambermaid Adriana. — It remains to be added that Dyce 
in his Glossary, s. Sirrah, refers to Swift as having been 
fond of applying that humorous pet -name to Stella. 
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CCCI. , , „ 

Sirrah BiondeiUQy go aad entr^ my' .wife 
, To. comet tome forlbwith; &c. 

ThB TAaCIlCO< OP TMB, SSXBW»> V, 2» 86 8BQ. . 

This passage seems to have been imitated in Dekker's Honest 
Whore, Part H, II, 2 (Middleton, ed. Dyce, Hi; 164) 
al&oagh I>r Ingleby, in his Centurie of Prayse, is silent 
about it: — * 

» 

C(m[A'dp], Luke, I pray, bid your mistress to come hither. 
Lc[d(nnco], Luke, I pray, bid your mistress to come hither. 

Can. Sirrah, bid my wife come to me: why, when? 

■ < 

Ftrs^ Prentice \withm\. Presently, sir, she comes. 
Lod. La, you, there's the echo! she comes. 

The second part of Dekker's Honest Whore was licensed 
in 1608, but published oply in 1630. 


/ 


cccn. 

I have those hopes of her good that her edttcation prondses;- 
her dispositions she inherits, which makes &ir gifts fidrer. 

All's Wbll that Ends Wsll, I, i, 45. 

I suspect : I have those hopes of her that her education 
promises; her good dispositions she inherits, which makes 
Seut gifts &irer. Compare Twelfth Night, III, i, 146: — 

Vid[la], Then westward -ho! Grace and good dis- 
Attend your ladyship. [position 

See Al. Schmidt, Shakespeare -Lexicon, s, DisposiHon. 


tl7p ALjLTS WEU. THAT BNDS WELL. 

Par\olUs\ Save you, fair queen! &c. 

Aix*^ Wbll taat £ia>s Wkll, I, i, ioo ssqq. 
This well -known passage is another specimen, and hone of 
ikm grossest, of wiMt Jfae con^nation between ladies and 
gentlemen was in th^ d^ys of tbe Viigin Queen, for tb^i^ 
can be. no reaaonable doubt, th^t in thi^ xeepecX as well «3 
in others our poet was the true and unswerving mterptr^er 
and mouth- piece of his time; see my edition of The Tragedy 
of Hamlet, p. 192 sec^q. The charge of . indecency, therefore, 
ought not to be laid at hi3 pwn door, but at that of the 
age in which he lived. Bad as the want of decency in 
conversation on the part of the women was in, England, 
yet they are said to have been surpassed by the woipen in 
Holland. John Ray, F.R.S., in his Observations Topogra- 
phical, Moral, and Physiological; made in a Journey through 
Part of the Low -Countries, Germany, Italy, and France 
(London, 1673), p. 55, reports, the following remark made 
by his 'much- honoured friend Francis Bamham, Esq, de- 
ceased, at his being there [viz. in the Netherlands] in the 
Retinue of my Lord Ambassador Holies' (ib. p. 52). 'The 
common sort of Women, says Bamham n^md Ray, seem 
more fond and deUghted ^th la8civiou& and obscene Talk 
than either the English or the French.' Let us hope in 
chi^ty that {fnuiatis mutandis) the saying Pagwa lascwa, vita 
prohay may have held good with respect to the women of 
that age, in Holland as well as in France and Epgland. 


ccav. 

My heart is heavy, and mine age is weak; 

Grief would have tears, and sorrow bids me speak. 

All's Wxll.thjlt Ends Well, m, 4, 41 sbq. 


imc 


ALVS WELL THAT. ENDS WELL. ITl 

Mr P. A. Daniel in his^ I^otes md Conjeetuiral Ewondalpns, 
p. 40 seq.^ has ingenaously pointed out, bov. <>dd if^ 6eems, 
that, 'her sorrow bidding the Cou^tesa tp sp^ak, she s)ipuld 
thereupon leave the stagie/ He, thereiboey. propo6e3 to read 
forbids instead of hidsy which is undoubtedly, right,, and to 
omit and before sorrow f wh^ch^ although seemingly required 
by the metre, may yet be considered doubtlul. Sorrow, 
M. IS*, sorwff occurs in Chaucer as a moposyllablts, sorow/ul 
or sorw/iii as a dissyllable; see Troylus and* Cryseidifti 

1,1:-. 

The doujble sorowe | of Tro|ylus | to teljlen; 
ib. I, 2: — 

Help me, | that am | the sorow|ful in|strument, — 

And to I a 9orw|fiii tale | a sorjry chere. 
See also The Boke of the Dutchesse, 11. 6, ^13, and 462. 
Compare ten Brink, $tudien> p* 13 » and the Qlos^ary in 
Dr Morris' edition of Chaucer ; Vol. I, s. Morwt, Perhaps 
alsp'orwf «• arrow (Cauterbury Tales, 9079), skaduie^ aad 
similar words were pronounced as monosyllables. Moreovfa: 
it is an undeniable &ct that not only during the Elii^bethan 
era but even as late as the middle of the last centmy the 
ending -ow was frequently slurred before a vowel, and if 
I am not much mistaken, sometimes even before a con- 
sonant. Compare, e. g., the Avowing passages: — 
TroihR and Cres^da, I, 3, 80: — 

Hollow upon I this piain, { so manjy holfiow ikct|ions. 
Fair Em (ed. Warnke and ProescAioidt) , III, 6, 91 — 

My sorjrows afilicts | my soul | with e|qaal passfion. 
Mucedorus (ed. Warnke and Prcescholdt), II, 2, 122: — 

To-mor|row I die, j my foe | reveng'4 I ^'^ w®* 
lb., II, 4, 39: — 

As if I he meant | to swal|low us both | at once. 
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The Riimbler; No CX, Apr. 6, 1751 : — 

Of ^oifrow tinfeign'd | and hu|mflia{tion meek. 

Paradise Lost, I, 558: — 

Angnish ] and doubt | and fear | and sor|row and pain.* 

tb., II, 518: — 

By har|aM's voice | explained; [ the hoI|Iow Abyss. 

lb., V, 575- — 

Be but I the shadjow of Heaven, { and things | therein. 
Professor Masson (Thd Poetical Works of J. Milton, I, CXXI 
and CXXin) quotes two more Miltonic lines in point, which 
he, however, scans very differently, viz.: — 

Of rainjbows and starjry eyes. | The wajters thus, 
and:-^ 

Wallowing, | unwield|y, enorm|ous in | their gait. 
The Tempest, II, i, 251 :— - 

We all were sea-swallow'd, though some cast again. 

In this line Pope omits ally Spedding we; most editors, 

however, leave it unaltered, lliere seem to be two ways 

of scanning it, viz.: — 

We all I were' sea-|swallow'd, | though some | cast 'gain, 
or:—: 

We all I were 8ea-|swallow'd, though | some cast | again. 

Now, if this latter, scansiim be right, as I presume- it to be, 

it will certainly reflect on the line in All's Well that Ends 

Well and justify us in reading and scanning it thus:—* 

Grief woukl | have tears, { and sorjrow forbids | me speak. 

No doubt, some wiseacre of a copyist or compoisitor who 

felt called upon to unprove the metre, altered fcrhids to 

hids, (Notes, privately prfoted^ 1882, p. 15 seq.). 

* Compare Abbott and Seeley, English Lessons for English 
People (London, 1880), p. 203. 
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If there'De *tere Ce'rman, or Dane ^ low Dutch, 
Italian^ or French, l^t him ^peak to me^ Til 

Discover that wliiclfi shall undo the Florentine. 

'. ' ■' ■ ''1'..*. ■ 

AlL*S "tVELL THAT ^NDS WeLI., IV, I, 78 SEQQ. 

Thip fa C^jjeUy . arrang^nent, ^dopt;e|l..)by,.t^. Ca^^ibridgie 
Edd.; in the Ff 77/ is wroq^y jcpia^ ^ ithe.|j6?J^igvi^g, #nfL 
Malone divides ith^ lines afl^ . /« m/ ar^^; i^^.; ^ccprdi^ 
to Capell's division which, ao'^ doubt, \f^ the^|;r^ate||^ f}^^^ 
to be cppsiclpred, the poet's p^,,)ye i|ave iij L79. ^eirtji;^^- 
.syl|able before the paii^e .afi^r the ^s^ ^90^ ;ajQ(l t^e Jii^ 
is thus. to be scanned:^ — , » t . \ ». 

)[tal|iaA, or .Fr^Acfi,, | let ihi», Mpeak \f^\ ff^\ iU.'. 1,. 
It sf^<?ms, ^owevery.w£dl.wort|^y of..coiisideratip|[^,'4f!Pi;9ff|r^^c^ 
should ^o^. be. .given V;>'a different scaiiw>n I Yiai^T^i/. 
I , It^iao'^ .o^MFrea^hp | |et^,,spda|(.| to> m^ji 1 1 .will j Jic. 
FhKtnime :i$ r « of course, ^ toayihiliic feittiniae endibgl > . . . ; 


( . ) . • I 


.Mp Fleay/ in Mb- paper' ««titl6d^'^ Metrical l^Ms ''applied to 
Shi^CttSpear^^^Und' incor|k>nt«d^ih 'IDr^kigteby's Oocaiiiontfl 
Papers oaShftkeipeare (Looddn, r88r), g^^Mfel \kkm»9^y 4tf 
all tbose liM9>dn the poel^s l pAajri whiih Jheltakesi to Ibe 
Alexandrines -and « therefore holds to constitute an important 
0)emeiit'ttk thoee MetHt:id Test» fiPom wfaich^ a$l4s w^knaWn, 
he proccfeds J loll )d6iiofil8i0iiB. and infer^nc^es Vespfidting: ihe 
chronology and auttorship of 4h6 plays. Noiwtit' was to be 
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expected that all these lines. fly>fi!d have been carefully exa- 
mined and incontrovertibly scanned befqre being, s^ down 
as Alexandrines; but, on the contrary, it can easily be shown 
that many of them have been n^iisunderstood with respect to 
their metre and that, far from being Alei^andrines, they are 
merely mistaken blank verse. At p. 90 seq. Mr Fleay gives 
a Kst of dll the apparent Alexandrines in The Winter's Tale. 
-T have thought it deiir^le, be says, to 'priht the Alexan- 
driiies [in The Wintered Tale] ih ^jr/«w<) with' the cesuras 
tkiarked.' I have, ttl this instancis, included'^ all possibly 
doubtflil casein in wMdh the eiidings are probably trisyllabic, 
thit the feeder x&ay liave all the evfdence before ^m. The 
preponderance (next to the regular lines) 6f lines with pause 
after 'the fifth fdot; is very striking: Wbere no cesi^ra is ibarked, 
1' believe I the line' to be one of trisyllabic feminine ending:' 
Although I "have not taken- the tr6tible^''of chi^cking 
MK* Fleay'b ' list' tO" satisfy, my^sdlf of hs tiompletehiessi, yet I 
have lighted' oiii<.4ifae'^ fisdloWtig three pseudo-Alexandrifies 
which are not included in it, viz.: — 
\ 2, 173: And leave you to your graver steps. Hermione 
II, 2, 43: Your honour and your goodness is so evident 
II, 3, 23: Take it on hef; Cs^Uo and Polixenes. 
Pron€Niiide;*€lffco«6ci^f IktmRm^ ^'^iftnf, and Potb^nes. 

' <^fr Plefljf^fi 'lik' win* lie «ci)n8iderably reduced in number, 

if all ilfoeSiWiQi R: tm:fttal|i(&;.f«iiilnia^»^ndi*giiEur^ otH oM, 

.ifbii^:liA«s^ iBili9rAver,.vlie.tliki9a;to> beAlexAndriMa, qno» be 

tos/imrked tteif c;^«irM. Tl»ir. are tbe^ifolkiiritigi; — . . 

I, t [iKil..i], J3^!H(^ M^ fi'^te his best jwai4«: W«U said, 

h >dr 55*^ My pEto'tUarpKer my g«eal2> ibytyow dread ^ Ver'ly' 
.1, :?,. 2163;. Are mich alb^nied. iofisnilm that hiHi'Sfy. 
( ... ComfMe & Walk«r, Verfiftcation^ p«>2o6. 


.^ ?f|34{f;i y^s ^endslffp y/eaj;8 jj (^., J^ep, iifjith Bohemia 

^^ ?il^Pf . ^^^ *i ^W^: *l«*- «P9^ ^fifi^^ncpgnt'r her. 

Compare S,. W^ljj;^, jyeri^jacatiQfl^ p, 6,7J. 
n» it.t^V So ea«V o^^.Il? jBy ^i^ g^^^.aiitjl^r'iy,, . | 

I ., .,.p^?»P^® ^- Walker, Ve^ajj^cat^pi^, p. ^pj. 

II,. 1 , 1^1 Our forceful ingti^atipn ! . Qj^r^ prq^g'^ve 
II, 1/185: Of. stuff'cl sufficiency: uow.frpm the. pr'cle 
II, 2, 46: So mee^tfor t^is gre^t er^^n^l^. Pl^;^^;ypur lad'ship 
II, 3, 42: Away wi^^ that a^d^cio^s ^dy,! .A^ig'p^^. , ; 

."t^i^ lin^, ^as also an ex^a syU^^^ befoi;e the pause. 
II, 3, 189: Like offices of pity,. Sir, be.pro?p!fp^s 

IV, 4, 476: More str^nipg oi> for pluckii^jg;«^|»apk; ^t foUVing 
IV,,4,^$i8: ru jiear.you by and by, Hefs irJi^mqv!ble. j 

_ .,. T^e aoopympu^ conjecturp «w^»^j^^^ 

the Cambp^ei. Edition) WQuld no^, jinflufii^c^ ^e 
. ,^ scansi<^n, but requires tl^e, rf^adjj^ ^. >^^* 

^Y'i 4^5 7,^i T^e^e is some sa^) in tfjis, ^ <?aH8e njof ^ prom'sing 
. y, 1,^95; That e'e^ tl^e. sun. sh^np t3|rigjit (ffi. p Hermi'ne 
.yv^'.,^.'^,.(^^i '\^)l T>. TF^?^^Sall V9qi.en.,. Gftj Cleom'nes 

^l^.^?' . ; ^ ^^ ^^^ ^/9l^ .1 "^^^t^.T^^Br AH. W services 
. V, 3.,i 1.4? A^A^^® ^,?r ^y. the h^.d wJt^9ts^,^oftjh^d hon'sty. 
A secoi(id class of pseiidOTAlei;^n4rifps jpoA^iji^ of those 
lines that have. a trisyHabic femmi^^ '^^^^Et. PT an extra 
syllable^ oefore the pa^se. Tqt)^, cl^ss ^pn^,^e following 
instanc^ in Mr Fle^^^ , . . 

' ^^ ^'J9. (npVV ^.Wl ;VV P9 :«?*?sayfo8f PF^ «^e not, 
, ; . \,.,, • ...... , ...., : K3?ecJ^you, so. 

Hanmer's bj)j^ Capell'f. cpnjf^ctfr^^/^^ needless. 
I, 2, 22 ^not I, i^ 21): W^e thpre n^ec^s'ty; i^ ,your requq^. 


till . ' » < t 
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I7fc tikk wn^MiR's^TAii:. 

Sfekmld the' pause after mcesHiy' \)t deemed too 
"»' •» ' 'sHfeht ti aAxiif br aki eifti' ^lliWe befdrfe^it'; t'he 
' ' -Itot sjrllrfjfe \iVnicesfiiy tiaS^lit',' peAaps, be'lb'st'tn 
th6' proritlricfation of iXie foflowing w. ' * ' 
I, 2, I W ? '^ yautake eg^s for ttiottey >" No, inlord; f 11 feg^t 
•Vdr tfcefc6nfractlon^«7^/'</*MrFleay may oe referred 
to his" owii* editidri oif Marl6we's EdWard tf/ p/ 122. 
' PosMbiy,'h6wev^r, die arrangement of' the Cambridge 
1 ■ • ' Ediffdh^two short lines) is right. ' '• • ' 
I» 2» SO"* -AST yoii ane Certaitily a' gentl'manj' thereto. 
-'M ••*94ife»S/VV^alker,VersififcSti&i?^.''yi6an^^^^^ Capell's 
^\6tfiijfefetbte ir*, V^r/iii; k is neeaiess.' '* '^ •^' ' 
''i;'2V4'16: I'itie^A to titter *'t,' or fcbth' yoursellf aW liafe. ] 

• '^ ^SteeS/'Wiltei', Ydt^flcatfoh, p. !02.;- '; 

I, 2,'454V'Mak'F'lie vilent?' and W hW does^ donceiVe" * 
•lI^ij'rxV^^'^Th'actee^Sbf'gentt^ ;v1s%fs.; -I^^ pray you 

^f 3, 16^: Td skve the iin*ceint| ainjr thing ^possible. 

•Af^^ /Mjf'^li' t6' be 'pi-biibunded as a 'dissyllable: 

-• -i compare -Fair Eiti/^fed Delius/pl 48^(to;kri:^siich 

'is Hte 'iff imdethfeath th^^'siin; See* note 'CL50; 

' ' ' '*V,^p;^5d'^o^ i'eartf'aiiy^kfi^^ tid my Wd^/of 

^*''''' thfeiiiy; Hfei^fedohi^';' ^d: Wariikfe 'and| Prddsdhol<it, 
/;;ii d i'^/iffrftf-iftybofd^^sk fet faii, mike some* excite); 
• ' •^' • * ftaml<it. Hrt;'id7'(WHat, Wve yoii ^lyen him any 
^ " ♦ •" bird ^itf^ ctf 'lite?); B. joiison; CatSline; ti, i, 24 
." -• '• (ilLiiJr' #i^, s6 Ihoti Will do it, good impertinence); 
Field, A Woman is a* Weathercock; in Dbdsley, 
" ' ' ed.^ HwUtt, XI, iS'-'OVliitet^ thati ihythii^ biit her 
' 'he6k 'a(iia hands). Hanmer's conjecture whafs for 
dn^iUm^'H 't^^irefofe heedless. ' ' ^ 
HI; 2, 5: 'Of beiifg tyfilbus, shifce ^k' sri bpehly 
or: • Of'beirfg tyrannous, since we so op'nly 
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III, 2, 241 (not 249): Shall be my recreatiOii: so long as 

nature 
III9 3, 2: The deserts of Bohemia?. Ajf m'lord; and fear 
V, 3, 24: Thou art Hermi'ne; or rather, thou art she. 
See Abbott, s. 4^9. 
A third class of lines will be reduced to regular blank 
verse by means of simple contractions; such are:— - 
1,2, 108: Th' oth'r for some while a friend. Too hot, 

too hot! 
For the monosyllabic prcmunciation of other com* 
pare S. Walker, Versification, p. 108 (where this 
very line is quoted) and Abbott, s. 466. 
I, 2, 227: Of head-piece extraordVry? lower messes. 

Compare As You Like It, III, 5, 42 : (I see no more 
in you than in the ord'n'ry). 
I, 2, 408: That I think honorable: therefore mark my counsel 
II, I, 107: With an aspect more fev'rable. Good my lords. 
See S. Walker, Versification, p. 274. There is no 
need of Hanmer's conjecture aspect of more fcaxmr^ 

IV, 4, 401 : Contract us %re these witnesses. Come, your hand. 

Pronounce witness. See S. Walker, Versification, 

p. 244, and Abbott, s. 471. 

IV, 4, 504: As you've e'er been my father's honoured firiend. 

See S. Walker, Crit. Exam. 1, 81 {Asy* havee^er^ &c.) 

IV, 4, 531 : To have them recompensed as thought on. Well, 

in'lord. 
Thus S. Walker, according to the Cambridge Edition. 
The remaining number of Mr Fleay's list is still farther 
lessened by the correction of those lines that are either 
wrongly arranged or manifestly corrupted. Thus, e. g., 
I> 2, 375 seq. (not I, i, 371) should probably be printed 
as two short lines, as it has been done in the folio and in 
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a nuniber of modem edMons, ilcliougk kmfw^ igfhri might 
be taken for a doable ending : — 

Thst changeth thas his manners. I dare not know, 

miord. 
In II, I, 182 seq. the words lin posi do hot belong to the 
iiBt, bat to the second line and the preposition to^ in the 
latter, is to be contracted with ApolUfsx — 

Most piteoos to be wild, I have dispatched 

In post to sacred Delphos, t' Apollo's temple. 
In die line U, 3, 21 the conjunction And seems to be an 
interpolation and was tiierefore rightly omitted by Capell: — 

In himself too mighty, 

In's parties, his alliance; let him be, &c. 
The same correction is to be applied to the line II, 3, 137; 
read: — 

By good test'm6ny, or IH seize thy life. 
From line II, 3, 149 the words we beg have been justly 
transferred to the foHgwing line by Hanmer: — 

So to esteem of us, and on our knees 

We beg as recompense of our dear services, 
lianmer's correction service instead of services is needless. 
The lines IV, 4, 375 seq, should be arranged thus: — 

Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fimned snow 

That's bolted by the northern blasts twice o'er. 
Pol. What follows this? 

How prettily &c. 
There is no need of Dyce's conjecture Etku^^s. 

Thus ahaoat all of Mr Flea/s list of Alexandrines in 
The Winter's Tale has vanished like the banquet in The 
Teivipest, and without any 'quaint device' having been 
resorted to. The balance is. indeed, incoo^arably snaU; 
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and possibly even these few exceptional lines may not have 
been originally Alexandrines. (Alexandrines in The Winter's 
Tale and K. Richard IL Privately printed, 1881.) 


cccvn. 

Lord marshal, command our officers at arms. 

K. RiCHA&D 11, I, I, 204. 

In addition to his list of Alexandrines in The Winter's Tale 
Mr Fleay (1. c, p. 72 seq.) prints a complete list of all the 
Alexandrines in K. Richard II (54 in 1^) and is much sur- 
prised at their unusual number, which, he assures his readers, 
is twice as large as that in any unadulterated play anterior 
to Measure for Measure. He, moreover, declares many of 
the lines in this list to be most unsatisfactory to the ear 
and would therefore ^rather see in this peculiarity a proof 
of incorrect printing or carelessness in revising the original 
1593 copy for the press in 1597, than a sudden alteration 
of style- hastily adopted and as hastily abandoned/ At p. 80 
he declares these same Alexandrines to be 'printers' or 
editors' verse, not Shakespeare's.' Be it so; but what value 
can then be ascribed to them as metrical tests in the in- 
vestigation of the chronology and authorship of the plays? 
'A large number of these Alexandrines, he goes on to say, 
demand 'pitiless correction', and such correction he then 
applies to some of them, although on p. 76 he wishes it to 
be clearly understood, that he 'would not (except in re- 
arranging some few cjivisions of lines) on any account inter- 
fere witb the received text editorially by inserting emen- 
dations on these hypothetical grounds.^ In my opinion such 
emendations are much less needed than Mr Fleay seems 
to think, and those that are needed should, of course, be 
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inserted, in the text. Let us take, for instance, the very 
first line adduced by Mr Fleay (I, i, 204): — 

Lord mareshal, command | our officers at arms^ 
for thus Mr Fleay prints it, whereas the folio reads MarshalL 
For my part, I have not the least doubt that this is no 
Alexandrine at all , but a regular blank verse with the familiar 
extra syllable before the pause; that the pause &lls after 
the first foot can hardly be a matter of surprise. The line 
II, I, 141 (No 3): — 

(I do) beseech your majesty | impute his words, 

« 

is to be corrected in Mr Fleajr's opinion by the omission of 
/ do; it requires, however, no change at all, majesty being 
a trisyllabic feminine ending before the pause. The same 
scansion occurs again in III, 3, 70 (No 31): — 
< Controlling majesty : alack, alack for woe, 
as also in V, 3, 25 (No 47), where Mr Fleay has found it 
out: — 

God save your grace. I do beseech your majesty. 
With respect to No 6 (II, i, 254) Mr Fleay might likewise 
have abstained from a change, although he shields himself 
by the reading of the folio which omits the adjective noble*. — 

That which his (noble) ancestors achieved with blows. 
May not the original scansion have been am^stors and ^chtevedl 
In the line II, 2, 29 (No 8): — 

Persuades me it is otherwise: howe'er it be, 
Mr Fleay thinks it necessary to expunge it is. There can 
be no doubt, however, that otherwise is to be pronounced 
as a dissyllable just as in Beaumont and Fletcher's King 
and no King, III, 3 (quoted by S. Walker, Versification, 
p. 108): — 

Otherwise, I think, I shall not love you more. 
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Compare what has been remarked in the foregoing note on 
The Winter^s Tale, I, 2, io8. Scan therefore: — 

Persuades | me it | is oth'r|vise: howe'er | it be. 
Nos ID (II, 2, 53) and i8 (II, 3, 55)- — 

The Lord Northumberland, his son young Henry Percy 

And in it are the Lords of York, Berkley, and Seymour 
may also be considered as blank verse, provided that in 
the former Northumberland be pronounced as a trisyllable 
(compare Abbott, s. 469), and that in the latter in ii and 
the Lords be contracted: in V and tK Lords, How the next 
line (II, 3, 120; No 19): — 

A wandering vagabond; my rights and royalties 
could have been mistaken for an Alexandrine by a critic 
who has been taught by S. Walker and Dr Abbott, it is 
difficult to understand; royalties is, of course, to be pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable. Compare III, 3, 113: — 

Than for his lineal royalties and to beg. 
The same remedy provides for Nos 24 and 35 (III, i, 2 
and IV, I, 89): — 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments 

To all his lands and signories: when he's retum'd. 
In other words, Hneaments and signories axe to be pronounce4 
as trisyllabic feminine endings. 

From the line III, 3, 30 (No 28): — 

O belike it is the bishop of Carlisle 
Mr Fleay disjoins the interjection O (omitted altogether by 
Pope) and places it in a separate line; why. not rather pro- 
nounce he like as a monosyllable (yUke)"! See note CCLXXIXi 
The same makeshift of an interjectional line is resorted to 
by Mr Fleay with respect to No 30 (III, 3, 45): — ^^ 

The which | how far off from the mmd of Bolingbroke« 
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In my opinion, the words 7%e which are ill qoalified for a 
separate line; pronounce Bolmghroke as a trisyllabic feminine 
ending and the metre is unobjectionable. 

In the line V, 2, 70 (No 42): — 

I do beseech you, pardon me; I may not show it, 
Mr Fleay again omits / do^ just as in No 3; I think pardon 
mt should be pronounced as a trisyllabic feminize ending 
before the pause. Compare notes CCXLIX and CCLXVI. 

By the arrangement proposed with respect to No 46 
(V, 3, 24):- 

What means our cousin, that be stares and looks so 

wildly? 
the lines would be unwarrantably torn; the division of the 
lines as given in the Globe £dition seems far preferable. 
Perhaps, however, the words and looks should be omitted as 
an interpolation. A similar surplusage seems to be discernible 
in the dAvexb freely in No 38 (IV, i, 326: My lord, before 
I freely speak my mind herein) although no objection can 
be raised to either placing (with the Cambridge Editors) 
the vocative Afy lord in a separate line, or to omitting it, 
as it has been done in the later quartos and the folios. 

I subjoin two more pseudo- Alexandrines taken at random 
from other plays which, in my opinion, Mr Fle^y has not 
succeeded in either scanning or correcting rightly. 

The Merchant of Venice, II, 9; 28: — 

Which pries not to th' interior, but like the martlet. 
Which pries f according to Mr Fleay (p. 81), may stand in a 
separate line, or the cesura may be after the eighth syllable. 
Neither the one, nor the other. Read: — 

Which pries not to th' interior, but like th' maltlet. 
For the elision of the definite article before a consonaict, 
of which numerous instances are to be found in B. Jonson, 
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in Habington's Castara (ed. Arber), and elsewhere, compete, 
e. g., I K. Henry IV, in, i, 149:—^ 

With telling me of th' moldwarp and the ant. 
Antonj and Cleopatra, II, i, 38: — 

The ne'er hist-wearied Antony. I cannot hope. 
'Possibly', says Mr Fleay (p. 67), 'pronounce oniV, but I 
prefer making the line an Alexandrine.' The line will then 
be an Alexandrine of Mr Flea/s making, bnt it is certainly 
none of Shakespeare's. A/Uany is a trisgdlabic feminine ending 
before the pause; see Abbott, s. 469. Coikipani ).' 20 of the 
very same scene: — 

Looking for Antony. But all the charms .of love, 
and Robert Gamier's Cornelia translated by Thomas Kyd 
(Dodsley, ed. Haslitt, V, 232): — 

Whom fear'st thou then, Mark Antony. — The hateful 

crow. 
(Alexandrines in The Winter's Tale and K. Richard IL 
Privately printed, 188 1.) 
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Of Prisoners, Hotspurre tooke 

Mordake Earle of Fife^ and eldest sohne 

To beaten Dowglas, and the Earle of Atholl, 

Of Murry, Angus, and Menteith. 

I K. Hkr&y IV, I, I, 70 «IQQ. 

This is the reading and arrangement of the first Folio. 
'Some slight mutilation here', remarks Dyce dJ lot. father 
mildly. This mutilation or confusion has nothin)^ to do with 
the mistake into which the poet has been led concerning 
the Earl of Fife, who was son to the Diik^ of Albany, and 
not to Earl Douglak; which miMake, if ni^ed irete, voS^ 
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easily be corrected by the substitlition of ihe lor andf before 
eldest. Without reviewing the different conjectsres that have 
been pr<;^)06ed by Hansaer, Caplell, Kdghtley, and Collier 
in order to restore the original text, I content myself with 
increasing the list by a conjecttu^ emendation of my own. 
May not j^iakespeare have written : — 

Of prisoners^ Hot^ur took 
The Earls of Murray, Angus, and Menteith, 
MiNrdake the Earl of Fife, and eldest scm 
To be^en Douglas; and^e Earl of Athol? 


CCCIX. 

I tell you what 

.He held me last Night, at least, nine howres, 

In reckning vp the seuerall Deuils Names 

. Ths^ were his Lacqueyes: 

I cry'd hum, and well, goe too. 

But mark'd him not a word. 

I K. Hen&t IV, m, I, 158. 

Thus FA. The second line is no doubt corrupt and has given 
rise to a number of conjecture^. Pope wrote the last night; 
Steevens, but last night; an anonymous critic (according to the 
Cambridge Edition) proposed yesiemighi; Capell at the least. 
In my opinion fast dropped out before last^ from its very 
similarity. The fourth and fifth lines have been joined by 
the editors, so as to. form an Alexandrine, which Pope 
attempted, to reduce to five feet by the omission of g0 to^ 
whilst all modeicn editors have: refrained fi^m so unwarranted 
an. alteration and have preferred to preserve the Alexan- 
drine. RitsoDi .(<a^M/ Dyce) even went so far as to declare 
that Uhese two foolish [1} monosyllables \go to\ seem to have 
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been added by some foolish player, pmposely [11] to destroy 
the measure.' No sach. thing 1 Omit aadf and Shakespeate's 
aathentic blank verse (^th aa extra syllable before the pause) 
will at once present itsel£ The passage, therefore, should 
be printed thus: — 

I tell yoa what. 
He held me fost last night at least nine hours 
In reckoning up the several devils' names 
That were his lacqueys: I cried 'hum-, 'well', 'go to'. 
But marked him not a word* 
(Notes and Queries, June x8, i88i, p. 485. Heply by 
Dr Brinsley Nicholson, ib., Sept. 24, 1881^ p. 245. Dr Ni- 
cholson has misunderstood my scansion of the last line but 
one, and blames the conjecture fasiy before last^ as 'a caco* 
phony and jingle, unpleasant and therefore [I] un- Shake- 
spearian.' As if Shakespeare were pleasantness itself! 
Dr Nicholson might htive recollected not a few lines in 
Shakespeare that are by no means paragons of euphony 
and pleasantness; and no condor, that there are some black 
sheep among so many thousand lines! Even jingtes are 
not altogether foreign to Shakespeare's verses. Herei is an 
instance, taken from Coriolanus, II, i, 180 seq.: — . 

Where he hath won 
WM fanUf a namt to Caius Mardnsw 
Compare also K. Henry V, II, 3, 54: — 

And hold-fast is the only ^^, my duck*) 


CCCX. 

Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 
A good mouth-filling oath. 

I K, HBKRT IV, in, I, .258 SBQv> 
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In Manton's comedy What you will, III, i (Works, ed. Halli- 
wdl, I, 255) we meet with the Ibllowing lines: — 

What I know a niunber, 
By the sole wanaat of a' lapy-beatd, 
A raine beate plmne, and a good chop-filling oth, 
With an odde French shmgge, and by the Lord, or so, 
Ha leapt into sweete captaine with such ease 
As yon wovld leait not 
Are we to consider a good chop^filHng oaiH as a costomary 
expression, or is it a recollection taken from Shakespeare's 
line? In the latter case the passage should find admittance 
in a fiiture edition of Dr Ingieby's Centntie of Prayse. The 
first part of K. H^nry IV was first printed in 1598, MarsUm's 
What yott will in 1607. 


OCCXI. 

For now this fearefnll Night, 
There is no stirre, or walking in the streetes; 
And the Compleodon of the Element 
Is Fanors, like the Woi^e we hane in hand. 
Most bloodie, fierie, and most terrible. 

JUUITS CiBSAR, I> 3> 126 SEQQ. 

This is the aniform readmg of the iblios, with the only excep- 
tion of 'Fauours' in the third and fonrth. Mr Herr,- in his 
' Scattered Notes on the Text of Shakespeare', lately published 
at Philadelphia, proposes 'Is haviours', a conjecture which 
I think will hardly anywhere be welcomed as a suitable 
substitute for Dr Johnson's generally received ccmrecdon, 
'In iavour's.' On the contrary, I feel convinced that not 
even those critics wiU accept Mr Hen's new reading that 
take exception to Dr Jfrfmson's emendation. Among the 
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latter Prof. Craik, in his edition of Julias Caesar (5th £d., 
p. 133 seq.), takes a prominent place* After mentioning 
anodier emendation, proposed either by Steevens (according 
to Prof. Craik) or bj CapeU (according to Ibe Cambridge 
EdJticm), vii., ^Is fiivoiired', Prof. Craik contlnnes: ^To say 
that the complexion of a thing is either .featured like or 
in feature like to something else is veij like a tautology.' 
He Is, therefore, strongly incKned to adopt Reed's (or, 
according t6' the Cambridge Edition, Reiwe's) ingenioua conn 
jeotttfe, 'Is feverous', to which, on tiie other hand, Mr Aldis 
Wright, in Ms annot^ed edition, very properly objects, inr 
asmuch as ^the ^ford ''complcodon^' in the previoos line suits 
better with "fevour's" than with "feverous"/ In my humble 
opinion neither the one nor the other of these coi^ectures 
is what the poet wrote. Prof. Craik is quite right in 
remarking that 4t may, perhaps, count for somethings though- 
not veiy mich, against both ** fevour's like" and "fevoured 
like" that a very decided comma separates l^e two words in 
the original edition.' If, as I imagine, the original reading 
was *JIi-/iWokred' even the most decided comma ma^ keep 
its place after it with propriety. As to the s^micokm after 
^Streets' in the second fine, it does ftot seem to be of any 
great moment whether it be retained or replaced by a comma, 
as has been done in the Cambridge edition. There may 
perhaps be some one or other among my readers that will 
like to hear that ill^f (wound is used with especial reference 
to the complejdon in Fair Em, I, 3, 26 (ed. Wamke and 
ProBScholdt) : ^— 

Swart and ill-fevoured;' a colliefr's sangtiibe skin. 
Cbitipare also Spenser, The Fiierie Quedne, I, 1, 15. (Thfe 
Athenasum, Dec. 13, 1879, p. 762.) • 


1»8 JULroS CiESAR. HAMLET. 

CCCXU. 

Let 118 be sacrificers, font' not botclms, Cains. 

Jmjvs CASA&, II, I, ii6. 

In my remarks in Prof. Wnlcker's AngHa, I, 343 8eqq.» on 
this most perplenng line, I intimated two emendations which, 
in my opinion, promise &ir to remove the difficnities detailed 
both by former editors and myself .1. c. The one is to omit 
Qgms, as there can be little doubt that the names oi the 
persons addressed wete noi less frequently added as left out 
by mistake at the end of the Ifaie. The other way of heqjing 
the comiption of thfe line is to discard the coB|unction iui. 
To aB appearance this duf i% merefy a fmhy repetition from 
the preceding; line: -«<- 

For Antony is M a limb of Caesar. 
At the same time the litst syllable oi hmichirsy following hard 
upon, may have contrftHited to mislead the ct^yist or oooeh 
positor. At. all events the omission of hui would help ns to 
a regalarosoan^n of the line just as well as the omission 

Let «» J.be $a|€rifi|eers, not bntjcfaers, Cajius. 
The expedients proposed by S. Walker, Vendiication, p. 274, 
and by Craik ad loc, are of no avail and may be consigned 
to oblivion. 


CCCXIIL 

On Fortane's cap we are. not the very button. 

HAifLBT, II, 2, 233. 

In addition to what I have, remar^d on this line in my 
second edition of Hamlet (p. 156000.) I am now able to 
state that the Scotch cap was indeed worn in Shakespeare's 
time. This fact is proved by the following stage -direction 
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in Locrine, A, IV, sc. 2: Enter Sfmmio.f wearing a Scotch 
copy with (I Pitch'/orti in hit hand. Whether or not it was 
decorated with a flowing ribbon, may still be doubted, 
although it would seem highly probable. 


CCCXIV. 

Look here upon this picture and on this. 

Hamlrt, in, 4, 53. 

Some light is thrown on this passage by an incident in 
Marlowe's Edward U, A. I, sc. 4, L 127, where the king and 
his minion Gaveston exchange pictures; the king says : — 

Here, take my picture, and let me wear thine. 
It would, therefore, seem most conformable to the usage of 
Shakespeare's time and stage that the Queen should wear 
the portrait of her second husband, with whom she may 
justly be supposed to have exchanged pictures, whereas 
Hamlet wears a miniature of his father. According to our 
modem notions, however, it seems far more impressive on 
the audience to have two half length pictures hung on the 
wall of the Queen's closet. 


CCCXV. 

To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, nor nothing. 

Othello, IV, 2, 9. 

Although this line, so far as my knowledge goes, has never 
been queried, yet I cannot but think it fEiulty; I feel certain 
that Shakespeare wrote : — 

To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, her nothing. 
Compare Coriolanus, U, 2, 81: — 

To hear my nothings monster'd, 
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although it seems donbtfel whether noihmg is to be under- 
stood in the same sense in these two passages. The Winter^s 
Tale, I, 2, 295: — 

— nor nothing have these notiiings, 
If this be nothing. 
(The Athenaeum, June 11, 1881, p. 783.) 


ADDSNBA AHD OOBBIGENDA. 

Dies dUm doceL 

U.* 

In the footnote on this paragraf^ I have been guilty of in- 
accuracy with respect to the editions of 'The London Pro- 
digal'. Tins play was certainly never edited by Delius; it 
is, however, not wordi while to ascertain %Kxak which text it 
waa iMinted in the Taucfanitc Edition of 'Doubtful Plays'. 


VI.* 

Compare All's Well that Ends Well, IV, 5, 44 seq.: The 
black prince, sir; alias, the prince of darkness; alias, the 
devil. Spenser, The Faerie Queene, I, i, 37: — 

Great Gorgon, Prince of darknesse and dead night 


vm.* 

Compare Ram -Alley (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, X, 371): — 

Shame to thy sex, 
Perfidious peijur'd woman, where's thy shame? 
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XIV * 
Compare Greene , Friar Bacon and Friar Bimgay (The Works 
of Rob. Greene and Geo. Peele, ed. Dyce, in i voL, London, 
1861, p. 163b): — 

Mies. Sahif Doctor Burden! 
TUs lubberly hirden, 

IU-8hap'd and ill-fiu:U 
Disdain'd and disgrac'd. 

What he tells unto voUs 

Msf$Mir de noUs. 
Marston, The Malcontent, I, 7 (Works, ed. Halliwell, II, 212): 
fairt'shapt: ib. Ill, 2 (Works, ed. Halliwell, II, 247): well 
shapt; ib. Ill, 150 (Works, ed. Halliwell, III, 150): well- 

shap'd. 

• 

xvn.» 

My conjectural emendation face for fame^ is countenanced 
also by the following lines (I, 4, 4 seq.) which are most 
eloquent in praise of Em's beautifol face: — 

Full ill this life becomes thy heavenly look, 
Wherein sweet love and virtue sits enthroned. 


XX.» 

Mount. Valingford, so hardly I digest an Injury 

Thou'fi^ proffet'd me, as, were 't not I detest 

To do what stands not with the honour of my name, 

Thy death should pay the ransom of thy fault 

Fah. Em, Del., 28 skq. — W. and P»., 33 seq. — 

Snip., II, 439. 

I still adhere to this reading »id arrangement as possessing 

in my eyes the greatest olaim to be the antliOT's own. The 
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• 

third line is no Alexandrine, but a blank verse with an 
extra syllable befbre the pause, however slight that pause 
may be: — 

To do I what stands | not with th' honjour of | my name. 
Similar lines with extra syllables before slight pauses are 
A. II, sc. I, 1. 121; A. II, sc. 3, 1. 2; A. m, sc. I, 1. 72; 
A. Ill, sc. I, 1. 107. The imperfect line Tktnist proffer^ dmt 
in Messrs Wamke and Proescholdt's edition seems to owe 
its existence merely to a misunderstanding, the editors 
having &llen into the error, that the abbreviated line on 
p. 13 was intended to be an interjectional one. 


XXV.*, 

Em. Trotter, lend me thy hand; and as thou lovest me, 

keep my counsel, and justify whatsoever I say; and Til 

largely requite thee. 

Fadl Em, Del., 32. — W. and Ph., 38. — Snip., II, 443. 

Beside the metrical arrangement of these lines proposed in 
the first Series of these Notes, p. 16, the following may be 
offered: — 

Em. Trotter I 

Lend me thy hand and as thou lov'st me, keep 

My counsel, and justify whatever I say, 

And largely I'll requite thee. 
Eleven lines infra (11. 54 — 69, ed. Wamke and Proescholdt) 
the prose speeches of the Miller and his Daughter, of Man- 
vile and Mountney, may thus be metrically arranged: — 

Mil. Tell me, sweet £m, how came this blindness? 

Thy eyes are lovely to look on. 

And yet they've lost the benefit of their sight. 

What a grief is this to thy poor father. 
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Em. Good father, 

Let me not stand an open gazing -stock 

To every one, but in a place alone 

As fits a creature so qiiserabie. 
Mil. Trotter, lead her in! 

This is the utter overthrow of poor 

Old Goddard's joy and only solace. 

Man, Both blind and deaf? Then she's no yirife for me. 

And glad I am so good occasion 

Is happened. Now will I away to Chester 

And leave these gentlemen to their blind fortune. 
Mount, Since fortune Jiath thus spitefully cross'd 

our hope 

Let's leave this quest and hearken after pur king 

Who is at Liverpool landed at this day. 
W?uit, in 1. 57, is a monosyllabic foot. Line 6i require^ no 
alteration and I therefore withdraw my conjecture proposed 
in the first Series of these Notes, p. i6 {thafs so miserable). 
The feet is, that creature is frequently pronounced as a 
trisyllable; see S. Walker, Versification, 136 seqq. Crit. Ex^pi^, 
II, 19 seqq. Abbott, s. 484 .(p. 378).. Compare supra 
No. CXXIII. Thai fit^y on p. 16, instead o^ As fits is merely 
a lapsus calami. Instead pf Chester Qq read . Manchester; 
the correction is due to Delius and Simpson. ^ Spitefully and 
Liverpool are to be pronounced as dissyllables; the latter 
word is spelt Lirpoole in the Qq. (Jahrbuch jder peutschen 
Shakespeare -Gesellschaft, XV, 347 seq.) 


XXXV.* 


Compare Dekker, The Honest Whore, Part.IIi,jn,,j.,(]^ddle- 
ton, ed. Dyce, III, 188): she bids the gentleman name any 

13 
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afternoon and she'll meet him at her garden -house, which 
I know. — kam- Alley; oi*, Merry Tricks, I, i (Dodsley, 
ed. Hazlitt, X, 271): — 

Hither they say he usually doth come, 
Whom I so much affect: ^hat makes he here? 
In the skirts of Holbom, so near the field, 
And at a garden-house? he has some punk. 
Upon my life. 
Davenport, The City Nightcap (Dodsley, ed. HazUtt, XDI, 187): 
Garden-houses are not truer bawds to cuckold -making, than 
I wifl be to thee and thy stratagem. — Measure for Measure, 
V, I, 212 and 229. — Philip Stubbes's Anatomy of the "Abuses 
in England, ed. Fumivall, Part I, p. 88 seq. and p. 279 seq. 
— Mid<!Ueton, The Mayor of Queenborough, HI, i (Middleton, 
ed. Dyce, I, 162). — Thie Miseries of Enforced Marriage 
(Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, IX, 5^8). 


XXXIX.* 

These lines have not been quoted quite correctly; here they 

are ^ printed in Qu. 1598: — 

God grant her grace amongest vs long may raigne. 
And those that would not haue it soe, 
Would that by enuie soone their heartes they might 

forgoe. 

Co,' The Counsell, Noble, and this Realme, 
Lord guide it sttl with diy most holy hand. 
The Commons and the sabiectes grant them grace. 
Their prince to serue, her to obey, and treason to de£ace : 
Long maie she raine, in ioy and greate felicitie, 
' 'Ekch Christian heart do sale amen with me, 
"'•='" Exeuni. 
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Similar prayers for the sovereign are found at the conclusion 
of Tfcfe Trial of Treasure; Like will to Like; King Darius; 
The Longer thou Livest, the more Fool thou art; New Custoin; 
Locrine; &c. In 'Locrine' the prayer is apparently defective, 
in so &r as a line seems to have been lost which, besides 
the missing rhyme to felicity f contained the very words of 
supplication, without which the prayer would be pointless. 
It may have been to the following effect: — 

God grant her grace amongst us long to be. 
The whole of the concluding passage is this : — 

And as a woman was the only cause 

That civil discord was then stirred up, 

So let us pray for that renowned maid 

That eight and thirty years the sceptre sway'd; 

God grant ^ grace amongst us long to be 

In quiet peace and swefet felicity; 

And every wight that seeks her grace's smart, 
' Would that this sword were pierced in his heart. 


XLVIL* 
Compare Chaucer, The Court of Love, 820 seqq. (ed. Morris, 
IV, 29): — 

For yf that Jove had^ but this lady seyn, 

Tho Calixto ne yei Alc/nenia, 

Thay never hadden in his armes leyne; 

Ne he had^ loved the faire £uro/a; 

Ye, ne yit DaCn^ ne Antiopal 

For all here bewtie stode in Rosiall, 

She semed lich a thyng celestiall. 
Mr Francis Cunningham, in his edition of Marlowe, has not 
scrupled to correct the line under discussion as foHows : — 

13* 
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And [thence I] made a voyage into Europe. 
Had this correction proceeded from a German scholar, he 
would no doubt have been severely taken to task by his 
English fellow- critics. 


XLIX.* 

A similar 'Triumph' or rather 'Masque' with devices &c. 
is introduced in Marston's Insatiate Countesse, A. II (Works, 
ed. Halliwell, III, 123 seq.), where the gentlemen 'deliver 
their shields to their severall mistresses', after that they 
dance, &c. 


LIL* 

The hint thrown out by me with respect to the blue eyes 
of the witches seems to be countenanced by the following 
passage from Dekker's and Middleton's Honest Whore, Part II, 
V, 2 (Middleton, ed. Dyce, III, 237): 'Pen[elope\ Out, you 
dog ! — a pox on you all ! — women are born to curse thee 
— but I shall live to see twenty such flat- caps shaking dice 
for a pennyworth of pippins — out, you blue -eyed rogue.' 
Mr Surtees Phillpotts, in his edition of The Tempest (Rugby 
Edition, London, 1876) ad hCf seems to be of the same 
opinion; 'probably, he says, this means that her [viz. Sycorax's] 
eyes had the cold startling blue which suggests malignity so 
strongly. It is difficult to accept Mr Aldis Wright's sug- 
gestion, that the reference is to the blyeness of the eye -lids.' 
There are, however, two passages in Marston and Webster 
where the blueness is unequivocally ascribed to the eye -lids; 
see Marston, The Malcontent, I, 3 (Works, ed. Hall^well, 
II, 209): 'till the flnne of his eyes looke as blew as the 
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welkin'; Webster, The Duchess of Maifi, II, i (Works, ed. 
Dyce, in i vol., London, 1857, p. 67a): — 

The fins of her eye-lids look most teeming blue. 

Compare also Marlowe, Dido, Queen of Carthage (Works, 
ed. Dyce, in i vol., p. 258a): — 

Then buckled I mine armour, drew my sword, 
And thinking to go down, came Hector's ghost. 
With ashy visage, blueish sulphur eyes, &c. 

Entirely different are the *two blue windows' ascribed to 
Venus in Venus and Adonis, 1. 482, and the Movely e'en 
o' bonnie blue' of Bums's Blue -eyed Lass that will live for 
all time in the poet's song. Thus it appears that the pro- 
blem is as far as ever from final solution. 


LVIL* 

The number of passages in which shadow and substance are 
antithetically opposed to each other, may easily be increased; 
compare, e. g., Englishmen for my Money (Dodsley, ed. 
Hazlitt, X, 514): — 

Each one shall change his name: 
Master Vandal, you shall take Heigham, and you 
Young Harvey, and Monsieur Delion, Ned, 
And under shadows be of substance sped, 
lb., X, 525: — 

Har\vey\ Hark, Ned, there's thy substance. [Aside. 
Wal[graDe\, Nay, by the mass, the substance is here. 
The shadow's but an ass. ' [Aside. 

lb., X, 549: — 

One shadow for a substance; this is she. 
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MarsUm, The Metamorphoais of Pigmalion's Image (Works, 
ed. HalUwell, HI, 203): — 

Yet love at length forc'd him to know his fate, 

And love the shade whose substance he did hate. 
Dryden, Astra&a Redux, 1. 191 seq.: — 

Religion's name against itself was made; 

The shadow served the substance to invade. 
This would seem to be overwhelming evidence in favour of 
my conjecture; yet, after all, staiue may be the right word, 
since it appears to have been used in a passage or two for 
a picture, or, strictly speaking, a painted life-size figure. 
The most striking of these passages occurs in Massinger's 
City Macfam, V, 3 (Works, ed. Hartley Coleridge, 1839, 

P- 338)- — 

Sir John. Your nieces, ere they put to sea, crave 

humbly. 
Though absent in their bodies, they may take leave 
Of their late suitors' statues. 

Enter Lady Frugal^ Anne, and Mary, 
Luke. There they hang: &c. 
And about thirty lines m/ra\ — 

Sir John. For your sport. 
You shall see a masterpiece. Here's nothing but 
A superficies; colours, and no substance. 
By the way it may be remarked,, that the scene forcibly 
reminds the reader of Hermione 'standing like a statue' in 
The Winter's Tale, V, 3. — Next to Massinger Sir Thomas 
Overbury must be mentioned, firom whose Characters the 
following passage is quoted by Trench, in his Select Glos- 
sary (1859), s. Landscape: *The sins of other women show 
in landskip, far off and fiill of shadow; her's [a harlot's] in 
statue, near hand and bigger in the life.' As according. to 
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BlooDt's Glossary (quoted by Skeat & Landscape) 'landscape' 
expresses 'all the part of a picture which is not of the body 
or argument', thus answering to the modern 'back^ground', 
it seems highly probable that stahte is here meant by Sir 
Thomas Overbury to signify a figure standing in the fore- 
ground of the picture. Compare the Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare, ed. the Rev. Henry N. Hudson* I, 235. 


LXVL* 

Compare Marston, The Insatiate Countesse, A. H (Works, 
ed. Halliwell, III, 124): *T%/[ts\\ O! this your device smells 
of the merchant. What's your ships name, I pray? The 
Forlorne Hope? Aln[jgail]\ Noe; The Merchant Royall. 
J%fl. And why not Adventurer? 


LXVIL* 
Compare The Two Noble Kinsmen, ed. Harold LitUedale, 
p. 146: swim with your bodies. Here and elsewhere a 
swimming gait is recommended to s(»ne person, just as it 
is the case in the passage under discussion. The Works of 
Washington Irving (London, 1876), IV, 80: the swimming 
voluptuousness of her gait lb., IV, 95: with an alluring 
look and swinmung gait. 


LXXV.* 

Dr Brinsley Nicholson, in the Transactions of the New Shak- 
spere Society, 1880^2, Part I, p. 107, entirely mistook 
my meaning in thinking that I refened my conjectural emen- 
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dation bray 'to the trumpet- note of defiance sounded bj 
the citizens of Anglers', or, to state it quite distinctly and 
plainly, to the blowing of trumpets by the men of Angiers. 
I referred (and still refer) bray to the defiant speech of the 
citizen of Angiers and think it quite immaterial whether or 
not the customary trumpets were blown on the occasion of 
this parley ; only the expression would be so much the more 
appropriate, if they were. I am ready to grant that there 
were no trumpets in the case, since Dr Nicholson attaches 
so much importance to their absence; but still I uphold my 
conjecture as stoutly as before. Compare Greene, Dorastus 
and Fawnia (Shakespeare's Library, ed. Hazlitt, I, IV, 43): 
who as in a fiiry brayed out these bitter speaches. Speeches 
of Lord Macaulay (London, 1875, Longmans, p. i8ob): 
The Orangeman raises his war-whoop: Exeter Hall sets up 
its bray. 


Lxxxm.* 

The feet that Kemp went to Germany and Italy is con- 
firmed by a passage in Sloane Mss. 392, fol. 40 1, quoted 
by Mr Haliiwell-PhiNipps in his edition of the Coventry 
Plays, and thence transferred to Mr A. H. BuUen's edition 
of the Works of John Day (1881, privately printed), Vol. I, 
p. 100. This is the passage: ^1601. September 2. Kemp, 
mimus quidam, qui peragrationem quandam in Germaniam 
et Italiam instituerat, per inultos errores et infortunia sua 
reversus: multa refert de Anthonio Sherley, equite aurato, 
quem Romae [!] (legatum Persicum agentem) convenerat.' 
Another distinct statement that Itemp travelled on the ccm- 
tinent in his capacity as a dancer, is contained in Weelkes' 
Madrigals (1608) No XX, quoted by Sam. Neil, Shake- 
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speare's Hamlet, with Introduction and Notes (London and 

Glasgow, 1877) p. 174. It is to the following effect: — 

Since Robin Hood, Maid Marian, and Little John are 

gone -a home -a. 

The hobby-horse was quite forgot when Kempe did 

dance- a, 

He did labour, after the tabor, for to dance them into 

France. 
For he took pains 

To skip it, to skip it; 

In hope of gains, of gains. 

He will trip it, trip it, trip it on the toe. 

Diddle, diddle, diddle, do. 


LXXXV,* 
Compare Spenser, Faerie Queene, III, 9, 4: — 
But all his minde is set on mucky pelfe. 


XC* 
I have come to the conviction that my conjectural emen- 
dation on this most difficult passage may be improved by a 
slight alteration: instead of often daud, as proposed by me, 
we should write o/t bedaub. The meaning of the passage is: 
'A single dram of evil is sufficient to bedaub (besmirch, 
besmear, or soil) the whole of a noble substance and render 
it as scandalous as it is itself.' The verb to bedaub occurs 
in Romeo and Juliet, III, 2, 54seqq.: — 

A piteous corse,' a bloody piteous corse; 

Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaub'd in blood. 

All in gore -blood, &c. 
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and in Miarlowe's Edward II, II, 2, i8i (ed. Tancock): — 

and thyself 
Bedaub'd with gold, lode laughing at the rest 
Shakespeare frequently indulges in the metaphorical use of 
similar verbs, such as smtrck^ siam, smear , hesm4ar$ and 
bestain; see Much Ado about Nothing, IV, i, 135; Love's 
Labour's Lost» II, i, 47 seqq.; The Merchant of Venice, 
V, 218 seq.; King John, IV, 3, 24; i K. Henry IV, i, 85 seq.; 
I K. Henry VI, IV, 7, 3; K. Henry VllI, I, 2, 121 seqq.; 
Timon of Athens, I, i, 15 seqq.; The Rape of Lucrece, 
55 seq.; ib., 195 seq. 


XCL* 

Instances in yrbX(Ai forty ^Xi^ forty thousand are used to denote 
an indefinite number, are indeed 'a^ plenty as blackberries', 
but it is not the same with the lesser numbers tvoo^ fouTf 
and twenty i and I may therefore be allowed to add a few 
more passages. Heywood, The Four Ps (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, 

1. 363):- 

Doubtless this kiss shall do you great pleasure; 
For all these two days it shall so ease you, 
That none other savours shall displease you. 

apothecary. All these two days! nay, all these two 

years;* 
For all the savours that may come here 
Can be no worse. 

Greene's Tu Quoque (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, XI, 207): I could 
have maintained this theme this two hours. William Rowley, 
A Match at Midnight (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, XIII, 25): That, 

* The rhyme, I think, shows that we should write : tkU two year. 
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by &nir days' stay, a man should lose his blood! In Ellis 
l^^ecimens, II, 301 the giant Ferragus is thus described: --< 

He had twenty men's strength; 

And. forty feet of length 
Thilke paynim had; 

And four feet in the face 

Y-meten on the place. 
And fifteen in brede. 
'Fifteen', in the last line, has evidently been introduced 
for want of another indefinite numeral. A most curious in- 
stance is Hamlet, V, i, 257, where the reading of the first 
Quarto (1603): — , 

I lou'de Ofelia as deere as twenty brothers could, 
has been altered in the later Qq and Ff to the far higher 
number of * forty thousand': — 

I lov'd Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 

Could not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum. 


XCll* 

The following two passages taken from Shakespeare may be 
added to show how fond he was of looking at man as a 
compound of clay or soil, viz. Much Ado about Nothing, 
II, I, 63 seqq.: Would it not grieve a woman to be over- 
mastered with a piece of valiant dust? to make an account 
of her life to a clod of wayward marl ? — 2 K. Henry IV, 
I, 2, 9 seq.: The brain of this foolish- compounded clay, 
man, is not able to invent any thing that tends to laughter, 
more than I invent or is invented on me. 

'Leuell coyle', in the passage quoted from Armin's Nest 
of Ninnies (at p. 103), is widely distinct from coil — turmoil, 
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bustle, but denotes a 'rough game, formerly mucb in fashion 
at Christmas'; it means 'levez le cul', and Uo play at level 
coir is equivalent to 'jouer k cul lev6', It. Meva il culo'. 
Compare Nares' and Halliwell's Dictionaries, s. Level -Coil. 
Collier's conjectures (lavd or wicked instead of Ituell) are 
entirely gratuitous. 


XCVIL* 

In my edition of Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet (1882) 
p. 221 seq., I have continued my endeavours of restoring 
this undoubtedly corrupt line. Since then I have come 
across a passage in a recent book that bids fair to confirm 
my conjecture graves* I allude to Mr Saintsbury's Life of 
Dryden in Prof. Morley's well-known collection of English 
Men of Letters, where, at p. 119 seq., we read the follow- 
ing: 'He has exposed his legs to the arrows of any criticaster 
who chooses to aim at him.' Does not this imply that the 
legs were frequently chosen as an aim by archers and bow- 
men and therefore had to be protected firom^the enemy's 
arrows? And by what other means could they be protected 
than by greaves? At all events this seems to be a track 
which should be pursued, if we wish to arrive at a thorough 
understanding and consequent emendation of the king's speech 
in Hamlet — At the same time I embrace the opportunity 
of adding wale to the list of those words that are spelt with 
either a or ^a; in Chapman's Iliads, ed. Hooper, Bk. II, 

I. 232, it is written wale^ whereas nowadays it is pretty 
frequently spelt weal. Compare also S. Walker, Crit Exam., 

II, 118 i^ave and weave). 
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XCIX.* 
Compare Chaucer, The Romaunt of the Rose, I. 5712 seq.: — 
He undirfongith a gret peyne, • 

That undirtakith to drynke jxp Seyne. 
Dekker, The Honest Whore, Part H, I, i (Middleton, ed. 
Dyce, m, 137)-— , 

Drink up this gold, good wits should love good wine 

[Gwes money, 

* 

Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie, ed. Arber, p. 88: 
*one a horsebacke calling perchance for a cup of beere or 
wine, and hauing dronken it vp rides away and neuer lights.' 
— These passages speak greatly in feivour of Mr Grant 
White's persuasion (apud Fumess ad loc) that 'the use of 
up in the present passage seems fatal to the interpretation 
of eiseli or vinegar'; a persuasion in which I completely 
concur. The Latin form Nilus occurs also iii Greeners 
Dorastus and Fawnia (Shakespeare's Library, ed. Hazlitt, I, 
IV, 56): Nylus flowing mcMre then twelve cubits procureth 
a dearth. Delius's objection, to which ^FurodSs seems to 
attach no inconsiderable weiglit, Hhat it is difficult to see 
how so familiar a Word as Nile could be sophislkated into 
vessels* y seems to be silenced by a remark made: in the 
Pre&ce to the C^unhridge Edition, p. XII.. Tb® Ecjftws 
here justly Jnfist on the frequent 'c^uselessness of the Uuok- 
ders', which they illustrate by the following instance take^ 
from A Midsummer Night's Zkeam, I, i, 139: — 
Or else it stood upon the choice of merit. 
This reading of the Folios i$ certainly wrong. *But if we 
compare, the Cambridge Editors go. on to say, tihe trup 
reading preserved in the Quartos, "the chfoice pf friends", 
we can perceive no way to account for the . changq of 
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"friends'* to "merit", by which we might have retraced the 
error frcnn "merit" to "fiends ". Nothing l!k» the "ductus 
literanim**, or attraction c^ the eye to a neigfaboiiriiig word, 
can be alleged here.' This case is eren more glaring than 
the corruption of JVt'ius . to Esiie, where yre may bskcy 
without great difficulty that Es originated in an iadistinctfy 
writteoL N, and that Fnkf . therefore « is merely a misread 
NtU. — Last, and this time indeed least, I must not forget 
to mention that this note has given rise to a complaint 
from Dr Al. Schmidt in the jahrbuch der Deutschen Shake- 
speare - Gesellschafi, XV, 437 seq. See my reply, ib., 
XVI, 250. 


ccxvin * 

« 

A more conservative cdtic may perhaps prefer the foUowing 
arraogement : — 

AAta* Since I most depart 

One thing I crave — 

Amih Say on. 

J&etf* With all my heart,* 

That, in abaeace^ either hr or near, Sec*. 

TM, in thb last line, is to be considered as a monosytlafoic 
feet, or, if not, we seem to be compelled to insert my 
before absence. 


CCXXXIL* 

From no less an authority than Erasmus we learn that an 
almost inctedible nastiness prevailed in the English houses 
of his time, that e. g. excrements of dogs and caits were \o 
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be found in the rooms, and that the floors were strewed 
with rushes merely to cover these abominations. Compare 
The Babees Book, ed. Fumivall, p. LXVI and my Abhand- 
lungen zu Shakespeare, S. 405. 


THE END. 


Errata. 

Page 70, last line, for bout read rout. 
Page 71, line 5, for conflict read brawl. 
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